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Recent Foreign Inventions. 

A New Cannox.—A patent has been ob- 
tained by Capt. T. A. Blakely, of the Royal 
Artillery, England, for making cannon as fol- 
lows: He takes a tube of cast steel, and then 
surrounds this with external rings of wrought 
iron shrunk on. He also employs a buffer or 
spring of air at the butt of mortars to moderate 
their reccil. He also claims the method of 
strengthening old guns, by shrinking wrought 
iron bands on them. 


Woopen Composition Pipes.—B. Blackburn, 
of Clapham Common, Eng., has obtained a 
patent for the following method of making 
pipes. He takes thin strips of wood, and bends 
them spirally and diagonally, and fills up the 
interstices with asphalt, or cement. 


New Materia, ror Papsr.—Alex. Brown, 
of Tarbet, North Britain, has obtained a patent 
for the use of fern, or the bracken plant, in 
making fibrous materials to be used in the 


CENTER VENT WHEEL WITH HYDROSTATIC 
CHAMBER. 


manufacture of paper. He has also produced 
a textile fabric from the bracken, (ourcommon 
brake,) and other plants of the cryptogamic 
series, and claims the manufacture of cloth from 


; such. Our Patent Office has refused,in times 


gone past, patents for the application of a well- 
known material to a new purpose, but it should 
be generous in such cases when the results 
produced are improvements. 


Pickers oF Power Looms.—Thos. Helliwell 
& Joseph Barker, of York, Eng., manufacturers, 
have taken out a patent for preserving pickers 
and picker-sticks, and for preventing caps 
coming off the shuttle during the process of 
weaving. The invention consists in the use of 
a spring of steel or whale-bone fixed behind the 
back end of the shuttle-box, such spring be- 
ing attached at one end to a raw hide, and it 
has a hole in the other end passing around the 
sirspindle of the shuttle-box. The raw hide 
forms a buffer bringing the shuttle gradually to 
a state of rest, and preventing it going too far 
into the box, and it also assists in returning it 
for the next shot. 


An Improvep Soap.—W. A. Armand, of 
London, has secured a patent for the following 
method of making a soap called “ saponitoline,” 
and which is stated to be of a superior quality. | 
He places in a copper 88 gallons of soft water 
and mixes with it 112 lbs. of crystal soda, or 
79 lbs. of salts of soda, and after two or three 
hours have elapsed, agitates it, and adds 112 
lbs. of common soap, He then heats the 
whole to 40° or 45° centrigrade, and adds 17 
Ibs. of pearlash, and 17 lbs. of quick lime. 
When ebullition has commenced in the copper 
he slowly agitates the heated mass, and pours 
into it about 5 gallons of mucilage of linseed 
er marshmallow seed, after which he adds 7 1-2 | 
pounds of borax, or about 2 1-2 pounds of cal- 
cined alum. When the whole is well mixed in 
the copper, and the liquid presents the appear. | 
ance of being perfectly homogeneous, he leaves 
it to boil on a slow fire for 3-4 of an hour, The 
fire is then extinguished, the copper covered | 
over, an@ the temperature allowed to fall to | 
55° or 60°. He then pours the liquid into bar- | 
rels, where it becomes solidified in about 24 
hours, (supposing that hard soap has been! 
used,) if otherwise, it remains in a gelatinous | 


| brake or dynamometer. 


The accompanying figure is an elevation of | 


Reuben Rich’s patent Center Vent Wheel with 
a cast iron scroll, to which is applied Winters’ 
Hydrostatic Chamber. This view represents 
a wheel in successful operation at the cotton 
mills of the Tallassee Manufacturing Co., at 
Tallassce, Ala. A “Prony Brake” for ascer- 


' taining the power of the wheel, is also repre- 


sented. 

A is the shaft of the wheel, W. R Rare 
adjustable rings in which the wheel revolves. 
Cis the hydrostatic chamber. 0 is the step 
aud support of the wheel. S S is the section 
of the cast iron scroll. F is the fore-bay or 
water flume. P isa discharge pipe, having a 
stop cock, I, for regulating the upward pres- 
sure On the disk of the wheel from the hydro- 
static chamber,C OD is the Prony’s friction 
N N are weights sus- 
pended on it, and B is a bell to announce the 
number of revolutions performed by the wheel, 
it being struck with a hammer operated by a 
cam, as shown. L is the lever of the dynamo- 
meter, and M the weights on the scale. G, at 
the top, is a wheel lever on a shaft, to open and 
close the gate of the wheel by the pinions and 


wheels, GG, at the foot. These parts are all 
plain, and will be readily understood. 

In this illustration it will be observed that 
the wheel discharges its water at the top only, 
its bottom being a solid plate. Between the 
periphery of the water wheeel, W, and the 
rings, R R, in which it revolves—although the 
rings and wheel are fitted very accurately to 
one another—there will still escape a certain 
quantity of waste water between the lower 
ring and the wheel, into the hydrostatic cham- 
ber, C; this chamber soon fills, and an upward 
pressure is thereby exerted on the sole or bot- 
tom plate of the wheel, proportioned to the 
head of water employed and the area of the 
wheel. This pressure is regulated by the valve 
in the discharge pipe, P, so as to proportion 
the discharge with the quantity of water that 
escapes into the chamber, C. In this manner 
the escaping waste water is made subservient 
to relieve the wheel of downward pressure on 
its step, O. In the wheel, at Tallassce, the en- 
tire upward pressure of the hydrostatic cham- 
ber, with the valve in the discharge pipe closed, 
is 25,000 lbs; the weight of the shafting, &c., 
amounts to 22,000 lbs. To balance this, about 


three twenty-fifths of the water flowing into 
chamber C, is allowed to escape by pipe P, and 
thus twenty-two twenty-fifths of the waste 
water is saved, by this useful method of ap- 
plying it. 

This hydrostatic chamber, C, is made of 
iron, but it might be formed in a rocky foun- 
dation, excavated in a proper situation for the 
purpose. Various devices may be employed 
for the escape of water from the hydrostatic 
chamber. A wheel put up for the Cartright 
Manufacturing Co., at Cartright, Ga., has inch 
holes bored through its disk (the number of 
such corresponding to the quantity of water,) 
for the escape of water from the hydrostatic 
chamber. 

In experiments made with this wheel, to test 
its power, by a Prony brake, we are informed 
by the inventor that the increased useful effect 
of the Hydrostatic Chamber amounted to ten 
per cent. The same principle is alike applica- 
ble to the double as the single wheel, and to 
all water wheels running on vertical shafts, or 
carrying round a weight of water as they re- 
volve. The invention can be applied by 
a small elevated tube of water to relieve the 
friction and pressure on any revolving vertical 
shaft of an engine or machine, which carries a 
great weight of machinery. The same princi- 
ple can be applied to wheels that discharge be- 
low instead of above, but that method is not 
shown in the figure; the inventor, however, 
will explain the plan of doing this to those 
who apply to him. 

It is evident that the Hydrostatic Chamber is 
a very useful improvement, that it nearly an- 
nihilates all the friction incident to the weight 
of the wheel, and its shafting on step O. De- 
vices heretofore applied to relieve the friction 
on heavy vertical shafts, have rather aimed at 
disseminating than reducing the friction, so as 
to reduce or equalize the wear of the rubbing 
surfaces. The improvement is an exceedingly 
simple one,—its qualities and merits are appar- 
ent ata glance. This Hydrostatic Chamber, 
on Reuben Rich’s wheels, is employed by the 
Cartright Manufacturing Co., Ga., and Tallassee 
Manufacturing Co., Ala. Daniel Keith, Esq., 
is Superintendent of the former, and Z. Phil- 
ips, Esq., of the latter—who can be referred to 
for opinions respecting its value. 

The inventor of the Hydrostatic Chamber 
is J.S. Winter, Esq., who has applied for a 
patent, and from whom more information res- 
pecting its use and application may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to him at his resi- 
dence, Montgomery, Ala. 

er + ie 
American Ship-Building. 

During last winter and spring the docks of 
New York were crowded with ships for which 
no cargoes could be obtained, and, as a conse- 
quence, ship-building was almost suspended in 
all our dock yards. Things have taken an en- 
tire change within the past two months. 
Freights are now very high—a sure sign of 
abundant employment to our shipping—and in 
all the ship yards the sounds of hammer, mal- 
let, and adze ring merrily from morning till 
night. There has been a partial failure of the 
crops in France and England during the present 
season, while there never was such a great 
surplus raised in our country. We are there- 
fore able to supply the foreign demand, and this 
calls into activity the immense amountof capi- 
tal invested in our commercial navy, which is 
stated to be larger now than that of any other 
country. 

i ae 

The Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, 
N. J., on whose road so many lives were late- 
ly lost by accident, have attached to some of 


their engines small whistles connected with 
exhaust pipes, through which the waste steam 


issues, making a continual succession of short (3 


shrill sounds, audible toa censiderable dis- 
pee 
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[Reported Officially for the Scientific American.] 
LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 


Issued from the United States Patent Office 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING OcT. 9, 1855. 


Sewine Macuines—C. J. Cowperthwaite, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Ido not claim the application of a weight, 
simply to give pressure to the cloth holder, either fixed 
or adjustable. 

But | claim, first, the weight trip lever, K, applied sub- 
stantially as described, to the bar, J, or its equivalent, 


which holds the clothso as to serve not only to apply pres- | 


sure to the cloth, but to hold up the said bar, or equiva- 
lent, from the cloth, when desired ; and also to allow the 


said bar, or equivalent,when its foot is struck by the needle | 
bar, while itis held_up, to descend and toholdit down 


again, until it is lifted by the operator, substantially as de- 
scribed. 

Second, I claim arranging the shuttle race obliquely to 
the direction in which the cloth is moved, to produce the 
seam or line of sewing, substantialJy as described, for the 
purpose of causing the visible parts of the stitcheson the 
trontor upper side of' the cloth to Le straight, or allin the 
same line. 

(The foregoing invention consists, first, in an improved 
f-ed motion. Second, inthe employinent of a weighted 
trip lever, instead of spring pressure in feeding the cloth. 
Th'rd, in an oblique arrangement of the shuttle race r - 
latir:g .o the line of the feeding movement, or of the sew- 
iug, whereby the stitches formed by the needle and shut- 
tle are all caused to be produced in line with each other, 
instead of zig-zag, as in other machines. Fourth, in a new 
way of regulating the ter.sion of the spool thread. Fifth? 
in a novel device for regulating, positively, the length of 
n:edle thread which is given off to form each stitch.— 
Sixth, ina novel device for the purpose of holding the 
thread, and keeping it extended in a straight line from 
the cloth to some distance above the needle during the 
descent of the needle, until the eye thereof passes through 
the cloth, for the purpose of preventing the kinking of 
the thread around the needle as it enters the cloth.— 
Seventh, inan improvement in the shuttle whereby a 
cop is therein successfully used. 

We should need several diagrams in order to illustrate 
clearly the various improvements outlined as above. 
They are all intended to render the common shuttle sew 
ing machine more convenient of management, and more 
perfect in its operation than it has heretofore been. So 
far as we can judge, Mr. Cowperthwaite’s efforts have 
been crowned with much success. Nothing can exceed 
the exactness and unifurmtty of the work which he pro- 
duces, or the ease and certainty with which his impr ved 
miachines are managed. We regacd itis 4 tuVevia us One 
vf value and importance.] 


Wasnine Macuines—J. A. Bills, of Troy, N. Y.: All 
I claim is the movable partitions, i i. 


PreraRiIne Vecerarvr Frser—Jeau Blanc, of New 
Orleans, la.; I donot claim burying the plants in either 
wet sand or mud, as described in the “ India’’ process, 
found in the Agricultural Reports of the Patent Oitice for 
1854, page 174. 

Nor do 1 claim, simply rotting the plants on end, with 
the butts down, as described in the Southern Cultivator 

KBut | claim the staking of the plants, Lutts down, in a 
pit dug for said purpose, and surrounding them with dry 
leaves, or straw, with earth thrown around the :amg, 
thereby enclosing them entirely on all sides, leaving the 
top open and uncovered, as fully set forth. 


Economisine Stram—Geo. M. Longacre,of New Or 
leans, La.: [ claim the employment of two sets of boilers 
inthe manner and for the purposes described, havin, 
steam of different pressure and temperature therein, an 
passing the steam from the boiler of the highest pressure 
through the pipes of the evaporators, &c., to the other 
Boilers from whence it is used to move the machinery of 
the mill. 


Cuurns.—John G. Dungan, of Steubenviile, 0.: I 
claim giving the outer leaves of an alternately opposite 
rotating agitator, a rocking motion to and trom the «ides of 
the churn, substantially as set forth. 


AvpaRatus ror Hravine Burunines BY STEAM— | 


Chas. Davenport, of Watertown, Mass.: Ido not claim a 
boiler, radiator, and supply cfstern so connected by pipes 
that the steam from the oiler may be made to circulate 


through the radiator, and from thence pass ina condensed | E » 
| type plate hoider, nor do 1 claim actuating the two parts | 


state back to the boiler. 
Butl claim the arrangement of the vessel, M, and its 
connecting pipes, Q.N P, and valve, O, th» supply cis- 
terns, L,the boiler, A, the radiator, land the ]-ading steam 
and return pipes, K and R, of the said boiler and radiator, 


the whole being made tooperate together, substantially in | 


the manner and for the purpose specified. 


Corn Suetiers.—Stephen Elliott, of Wayne Co., Ind.: 
Iclaim the combination of the screws, 8, with the clamp- 
ing jaws, D, arranged and operating in the maiiner set 
forth. 


Manuracrure or Borax From Native BoRATE OF 
Limne—Thomas Bell and Henry Scholefield, of South 
“hields. Mng. Patented in England July 25, 1351: We 
do not claim maku g borax by combining the boracic acid 
©. commerce with a solution of carbonate of soda, and 
boiling and evaporating the same. 


But we claim our mode of manufacturing horate of so- : 


da from borate of iime. the same consisting in boiling the 


borate of lima n wa ev, and an acid, separating the lime | 
and other foreign m. .ers, adding a saturated solution of | 


soda to the liquid, boiling the compound, separating the 
impurities or foreign matterstherefrom, and subsequently 
evapora. ing the clear liquor and crystalizing out the bor- 
ax therefrom, as specified. 


Corn Sretiters—Charles Bishop, of Norwalk, Ohio: 
I do not clam, separately, the toothed or corrugated 
wheel, ©, for that has been previously used. 

But Lelaim, in combination with a shelling disk or 


wheel, such as described, the series of evr boxes radially | 
arranged around it; said boxes being composed of elastic | 


backs and unyielding partitions, as described. 


[The above is an improvement on the oldest of all the 
corn shellers—that in which a bevel toothed shelling 
wheel isemployed, having a yielding movement on it, 
bearings, or a spring, to accommodate different sized cobs. 
In these shellers there is generally only one openi -g for 
the reception of the corn. Whena small ear is put in 
followed immediately by a larger one, the latter is apt to 
force lack the wheel or spring, and cause the first ear to 
drop down without being perfectly shelled 

Mr. Bishop obviates this difficulty, and also increases 
the capacity of the sheller, by a slight alteration which 


any one can make He provides several openings to the 


sheller, each opening furnished with a spring back, which | 


presses ity ear up against the shelling wheel, This ena- 


bles him to present, simultaneously, against the surface of | 


the wheel, as many ears as there are openings, and al} of 
the ears will be stripped of their grain with the utmost 
It is a good invention ] 


ertainty. 


Scientific American, 


Gavueine anD Measurine StTaves—L, T. Atkins, of 


Aci SuLPHITF or Lime—P. L. Bernard and Jos, Al- 
brecht, of New Orleans, La.: We claim the apparatus for 
the manufacture of’ sulphite and bi- (or acid) sulphite of 
lime, consisting of the oven, g ru x, the three superposed 
; cylinders, No.2, 2, and 3,and the ventilator, v, each of 


| tially as described and for the purposes specified. 


and directly over the saws, B, aspira or twisting motion, 
by means or the plates, c, or an equivalent device, so that 
the cotton will passfromone end of the feed box to the ! 
other, and have a fresh surface presented successively to 
the action ofthe saws as it passes over them, for the pur- 
pose as shown and described. 


[We have in preparation an engraving illustrative of 
the above excellent invention, which will be shortly pub- 
lished.] 


Vinratine Pumps.—Ellwood Garrette, of Wilmington, 
De).: I claim, in vibratory double-acting pumps, the ar- 
rangement of the side passage, a, with its openings, l c, in- 
to chambers, e a, respectively, in combination with the 
vibrating pistons, fg, iaving their valves, h i, opening up- 
wards, or 1n the direction of the outlet of the water, inthe 
manner and for the purposes set forth. 


Grain SEPARATORS.—Peter Geizer, of Smithsburg, 
Md.: I am aware a self-acting blast regulator for fan 
blowers is not new; ths 1 donotclaim. 

ut I claim the vanes within the fan case, against which 
the blast acts, for the purpose of closing or opening the 
register automatically, to regulate the blast, as set forth. 

lalso claim the manner ofseparating the grain fromthe 
straw and other impurities, by means of aprons, vents, and 
grooved rolls, without the use of a riddle, whether one, 
two, or more sets of such separating apparatus be used, 
substantially as described. 

1 also claim, in combination with the separating appara- 
tus, the self-regulating dividing shelf, upon which the 
grain drops, tor the purpose of carrying the heavy grain 
| back, and the lighter forward, for a second or more com- 
| plete separation, as set forth, 

1 also claim the hinging of the upper to the lower _por- 
tron of the straw carrier frame, an providing it with ad- 
justable slides or conveyors, for dividing and conveying 
| the straw into any desired localities, as set forth. 


Cur-orr VaLyes FoR OsciLLaTinG Enernes.—Henry 
| EB. Canfield, of New York City : I claim the arrangement 
in oscillating engines of separate loose valves moving in- 
dependent of each other, when the motion is given them 
by the oscillation of the cylinder for the purpose of cutting 
, off the steam at such part «!' the stroke as may be desired, 
| Substantially as shown and described. 


AMALG3MATOR—Samuel (jardiner, Jr., of New York 
| City : I claim, first, the hollow perforated rollers, A A, 
| receiving water at their journals, and discharging it in 
small streams ail over their peripheries, and revolving in 
opposite directions, in a trough or troughs of quicksilver, 
so that their upper parts are constantly approaching each 
other, and having the auriferous and other metalifero us 
matter fed above or between them, all substantially as de- 
scribed. 

Second, The arrangement of the amalgamating rollers 
andthe distributing rollers and trough, substantially as 
shown and described, whereby the matter is fed equally 
on both amalgamating roller;, and on the descending por- 
tion thereof. 


[This amalgamator consists of one or mofe pairs of me- 
tallic rollers geared together and revolving in a trough in 
contact with mercury. ‘he journals of the rollers are 
hollow, andso are the rollers themselves; the latter are 
perforated with fine holes, so that, by the introduction of 
water through the journals, there will be an unceasing 
outward discharge of water onthe surfaces of the rollers, | 
keeping them continually moist. 

The quartz previously pulverized and mixed with wa- 
ter into a thin paste, isintroduced from above upon the 
rollers,and by them spread over their entire surfaces; the 
rollers coat themselyes, ay they revolve, with mercury,and 
the latter absorbs the gold dust from the paste. Uheissuing | 
water from the rollers loosens the quartz as fast as it forms 
upon their surfaces, an dthe go H, being heaviest, falls to 
the bottom of the trough. A running stream of water 
constantly flowing into the troughcarriesawaythe quartz 
dust, and the rollers come round witha fresh coating of 
mercury atevery turn. Thisis asimple and apparently 
effective and economical amalgaimator.] 


Morrisinc Macuine.—Hezekiah B. Smith, of Lowell, 
Mass.: 1 claim moving the chisel carriaye, B, to and 
trom the woud to be mortised, by power, ossentially in the | 
manner and Jor the purposes set forth. 

Second, 1 claim, in combination, the bent lever, 02, 
clutches, K2, a b c and d, pulley stops, P2 and Qz, or their 
mechanical equivalent, by which the said chisel carr ; 
B, willstop its own motion, at or near any desired point, 
substantially in the manner, and for the purposes set 
forth. 


Seepinc Macuinrs.—H. R. Smith, of Massena, N. Y.; 
I claim the combination of wheeis, U 1, with the hopper, 
I’, when arranged substantially as shown, for the purpose 
specified. 


Dacurerrnoryee Prats Wornper.—David Shive, of | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1 do not claiin a two part daguerreo- | 


by means of springs and the fi re of the hands. 
But i claim a daguerreotype plate hoider so constructed | 
that when its under side 1s compressed Ly the hand of the | 
operator, as described, its upper side shall expand so ax to | 
admit of the plate being placed between the hooks, b b, 
| and b’ b’, theroon, and so that when the pressure of the 
haud is relaxed, the said upper side shal] contract, caus- 
ing the hovks, b b, and b’ Wy’, to catch upon the outer | 
edges ofthe plate and hold it firmly upon th: face of the 
holder, substantially as described and set forth. 


Sage County, Va.: I claim the combination of treddles, , 
clamps, and vibratory arms or levers, operating in the | 
| manner and for the purpose set forth. | 


| said parts constructed, furnished, and arranged substan. | 


Corron Gins.—H. H. Fultz, of Lexington, Miss.: I | 


claim giving the cotton to be ginned within the teed box | to receive wind. ‘Che tone ofeach pipe is set or tuned by 


| plan of stitching, and ina novel method of embroidery, 


| claim elevating a gate by means of a windlass and draft 


| Mt. Storm, of New York City: Having described my im- 
| proved method of extinguishing fires, I claim simply the 


| so that it shall be secured to the face of the cloth by the 


Winp RegunaTor For ORGAN Pipes.—Danl. George, 
of Nazareth, Pa.: I claim constructing the lower part of 
each or any of the pipes of an organ with atransverse | 
seat, fitted with a plug, b, like that of a faucet, having a 
suitable passage or passages, the area of whichis regulated 
by turning the plug, for the purpose of regulating the tono 
of the tube, and tuning the instrument, substantially as 
described. 


{In church, and other organs, the throats or lower parts 
of the music pipes, rest on a box called an air chest, into 
which the air from the bellows first flows. Holes are made 
through the air chest, and into them the pipes are placed 


altering the size of its throat. If the sound is too low, the 
throat is jammed together a little, with a hammer : if too 
shrill, it is enlarged with a mandrel. Mr. George’s 
invention consists insimply placing a common stop-cock | 
in the throat of each tube—an improvement which per- 
mits the tuning of the pipes with the utmost convenience 
and perfection. We wonder that it was never thought of 
before.) 


Farm Gare—S, A. Skinner, of Derby, Vt.: I do not 


and connecting chains; nor making the gate to close into 
arecess below its siJl; nor balancing a gate by means of 
counterbalance weights, cords, and pulleys. 

Iclaim the manner of making the gate, viz., of a series 
of bars or chains, D D, and upright chains, connected and 
arranged as specified, and so as to fold into, and unfold out 
of_a recess below the sill, as explained. 

Talso claim the combination and arrangement of the 
latch bar, I, and the cords, g h, the same being construct- 
ed and applied to the windlass, and made to operate sub- 
stantially as specified. 


ReeisteR Rotrri.e Fasrenines.—John. Smylie, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; I claim the spindle, F, with its sliding | 
ball, E, in combination with the arm, Hl, projection, L, | 
lever, J, spring catch, K, and dial, G, or their equivalents, 
arranged and constructed substantially in the manner,and 
for the purposes specified. 


AppLyine Fire Exrincuisnine Cartringrs.—Wm. 


plan of projecting into the flames with precision and pene - 
trating force, by means of an apparatus or gun, purposely 
adapted, and by means of'a projectile power, independent- 
ly and separately generated, the fire-extinguishing gas 
generating solid itself, in the concentrated and properly 
adapted form, substantially as described and in moderate, 
distinct, and rapidly intermittent masses as explained, 
whereby the gas is generated apart from the machine, and 
within the source of the fire, by all of which I attain the 
many points of increased efficiency and conve nience of 
operation set forth. 


Sewine Macutinrs.—Isaac M. Singer, of New York 
City: I claim, First, the employment of a supporting 
tongue substantially as described, placed between and in 
combination with the two needles to support the cloth or 
other substance, and prevent its being puckered during 
the operation of sewing, and drawing the two rows of | 
stitches tight, substantially as described. 

Second, the employment of the guide plates, substan- 
tially as described, to guide cloth that has teen folded in 
making flat, lapped, or other analogous seams as described, 
so that the row or rows of'stitches shall be made at a regu- 
uae and determined distance from the folded edge, as set 
torth, 

Third, in combination with ons or more eye pointed 
needles and shuttles, or the equivalent theiefore, for sew- 
ing one or more seams, the employment of a vibrating 
thread carrier, for carrying a thread or threads alternate- 
ly in opposite directions across the seain or seams, and 
laying it on the face of the cloth substan tially as described, 


needle thread or threads as described. 

Sewine Macnines.—Isaac M, Singer, of New York 
City: I claim, in combination with the shuttle and at- 
tached thereto, the employment of a spring pressure guide, 
substantially as specified, to contro] the shuttle thread, as 
the needle enters the cloth or other substance to be 
sewed, as set forth, and for the purpose specified. 

And I claim the continuous feed motion for spacing the 
stitches, substantially as specified, in combination with 
tho yibratory motion of the needle, imparted in one di- 
rection by the teed motion, and in the opposite by a spring 
or any equivalent therefor, substantially as and jor the 
purpose specified. 

[Mr. Singer is the inventor and patentee of many high- 
ly ingenious and successful] improvements in cloth-sew- 
ing machinery. But the inventions above patented, strike 


us as forming acrowuing triumph. They consist in anew 


whereby ornamental designs, of every description, can be 
wrought out on the cloth inthe most splendid manner, 
with great precision and rapidity. We have seen some el- 
egant specimens. ‘Thread, silk, worsted, gold lace, and 
other species of embroidering stuffs, varied in colors to 
suit the taste, may be laidon with singular ease and facil- 
ity. The work performed is, moreover, very firm and dur- 
able. The field of employment for inventions ofthis kind 
isa very large one. but theextensive resources and well 
known energy of Messrs. Singer & Co, leave no room to 
doubt thatit will soon be well supplied.) 


Music ny Steam or Compressep Airn—J. ©. Stod- 
dard, of Worcester, Mas: First, I claim the musical in- 
strument described, consisting of a number of what are 
commonly known as steam whistles, of such tones as to 
produce a musica] scale, arranged ina convenient man- 
ner, upon a steam c iest, chamber pipe, or generator, and 
furnished with valves and a rotating studded barrel, finger 
keys, or other suitable mechanical means of opening the 
said valves, to allow the escape of steam or air, to the 
whistles, substantially as set forth. 

Second, as a part of the said musical instrument, I claim 
the described valve, with its two puppets and seats of un.- 
equal size, and with one end of ity stem exposed to the 


[Music by steam is no ionger a myth; itis, atlast, a pa- 


Feeping tue Sumncie Bovr ro Kyives.—Wm. J. 
Scott, of Carthage, N. ¥.: I clan the application and | 
construction of the two handled cams, vv. Also the ad- | 
justability of the arms, MM, by means of the bars, L L, as | 

| 
i 


described. 

Second, I claimthe combination of the roclzing lever, i, 
clutch or hand, g, lever. f, and spring, 1, with the knife | 
frame, tor the purpose of feeding jntermittingly the block | 
| to the knives, in the manner described. 


Porrasuy Bore !NeiweEs—T hos. Goodrum, of Prov- 
idence, K.1.: I claim, first, conducting the steam tothe 
engine through a pipe, which is fitted to slide within 
another pipe, substantially in the manner described, 
whereby the weight of the engine may be supported by 
the pressure of the steam. ae 

second, the employment of twoor more sliding pipes, 
I, 12, 13, 14, of different sizes,and within the other, in ! 
combi on with suitable clamps.1, substantially as de- | 
scribed, for the purpose of securing all but such one. of | 
the said pipes, whose aren, acted upon by the working | 
pressure of steam, wiJl receive an aggregace pressure 
about equal tu the weight of the engine. 


[The apparatus which forms the subject of this inven- 
tion consists of a portablesteam exgine, carrying one or 
more auger stocks, either attached or geared with its 
mainshaft. The cylinder of the eigine receives steam 
from a boiler through a flexible pipe, which allows it to 
be carried about in the hands, and operated in different 
places at pleasure. The engine isalso provided with a 
curious arrangment of sliding pipes, whereby nearly the 
whole weightofthe concern is supported by the pressute o: 
the stem. In boring, therefore, the operator only requires ' 
to guide the auger by handles attached to the frame of ; 
the enzine. If desirable, steam may be introduced, to 
cause the necessary pressure upon the tool. This is a | 
singular improvement, applicable, we are told, with f 
much useful effect in ship building, and wherever lirge | 
amounts of boring are to be done, Experience proves 
that steam may be conveyed with perfect facility in flex- 


| 
| 
| aunosphere. | 
| 
1 
| 


| into a voice of melody, powerful, but pleasing. Slumber. 


ible pipes, for short distances around a stationary boiler.) | with the clas,, as set forth. 


tented reality. A daring inventor has seized the steam 
whistle by the throat, opened its mouth, and thrust down 
vocal organs wholly new. Its horrid screech is turned 


ing villagers will no longer complain of broken rest. The 
midnight locomotive, rushing with lightning wing, will 
henceforth bear along sweet sounds instead of discord. 
The Sunday mail train, ceasing to shock, with its piercing 
din, the moral sense of whole communities, will lead them 
in vast choruses of hymns and psalms. 

In plain matter-of-fact terms, this steam musician con- 
sists of a number of steam whistles of proper rzlative size, 
to produce any musical scale, arranged in any convenient 
manner, and provided with separate valves, by the open- | 
ing of which they are caused to receive steam or air from 
any suitable pipe, chamber, or generator. The said valves | 
are opened for the steam or air to escape to the whistles, 
by finger keys or by the revolution of a studded barrel or 
by any other suitable mechanical means. The important 
feature of thisinstrument is the peculiar kind of vaive 
employed for the escape of the steam ] 

Fisx Hoox—Job Johnson, of Brooklyn, N. Y.. I do 
not claim forming a spider of hooks in themselves, as the 


same have been used for meat and a variety of other 
purposes 

But I claim the method described and shown, of catch- 
ng fish by means of a cluster or spider of honks, beneath 
and around suitable bait, so that said hook can be sudden- 
ly raised up and catch the fish, while nibbling at the bait, 
in the manner and for the purnoses specified. 

I also claim the method set forth of attaching and hang- 
ing the hooks, e, from the ends of the spider arms, c. by 
means of the spring throat, q, whereby said hooks can be 
ised or replenisheé in the manner and for the purposes 
specified. 

Leaping Case For Cattir—Jos, Welton, of Wat- 
erbury, Conn.: I do not claim the method of teading cat 
tle ; but I ¢laim the combination of the spring and slide 


InTERLOCKHING GRATE Bars—Samuel Vansyckel, of 
Jersey City, N. J.: 1 claim so casting grate bars with pro- 
jections and recesses on their sides and ends, as that when 
jaid tozether they shall interlo:k, one over, under, or be- 
hind the otber. imsuch manner asto prevent them moy- 
ing vertically, horizontally, or from warping, Whilst they 
may be readily removed or replaced, as set forth. 


ATTACHMENT voR Sawing Macnines—G. W. Wor- 
den, of Fayetteville, N. Y.: [claim the vibrating gange 
formed of the lever, G, with arms,d d, a:tached tois 
ends, the lever working on a pivot,c, attached to one o. 
the ams, 1", of the sliding gauge, KE, and the arms of the 
lever, G, working horizontally through the gauge, K, sub- 
stantially as shown, for the purpose specified. 


[The above gauging contrivance is intended for use in 
connection with circular saws, its object being to facili- 
tate the cutting of exact bevels and angles. <A gauging 
apparatus of'nearly the ordinary construction is secured to 
the sawing table in the common manner. Theimprove- 
ment consists in combining therewith an additional gauge 
bar, shaped somewhat like the following [. This bar is 
pivoted, and its arms pass through slots in the other gauge 
apparatus. If one of the arms of the improved bar is 
pressed in, by the stuff to be sawn the other arm will be 
consequently thrown forward and the two will form the 
desired bevel gauge. This is avery simple, cheap,and 
useful invention.] 


Carp Printinc Press—D. K. Winder, of Cineinna- 
ti, Ohio: 1 claim the double inclined bed, 3, traversing 
form, F,and inking surface, g, in combination with the 
lever, C, spring roller supports, and operating lever, L, 
constructed, arranged, and operating substantiallyas and 
for the purpose specified. 


Maxine Envexores, &c.—E, W. Goodale, of Clinton 
Mass.: I claiin, first, the employment, in a rmaachine for 
making envelopes or bags, to support the blanks during 
either or all of the operations of pasting, stamping, an 
applying the gluten of a self-adjusting table, C, supported 
by a cam, whose position is so controlled by a spring, or 
its equivalent, applied to its shaft, that, asthe blanks are 
removed, one by one, the table is caused to rise, to brin, 
the next one to the proper hight or position, to be pasted, 
pampads or have the gluten auplied, substantially as set 
forth. 

Second, giving the self-adjusting table a drop move- 
ment, substantially as described, by means of the cain, II, 
the lever, H’, pawl, k’, ratchet wheel, I, or their equiva- 
lents, acting on the shaft of’ the supporting cam, C2. 

Third, applying the gluten which makes the envelope 

or hag self-sealing, tothat part of the blank which is to 
torm the seal flap or closing flap of the envelope or bag, 
by adie, while in the machine, at the commencement of 
the process, substantially as described, whereby the said 
die serves the two purposes of applying the gluten and of 
lifting the blanks, one at a time, trom the pile, or retainin; 
the top one while the remainder of the pile is lowere 
away from it. 
_ Fourth, applying the two dies, h h’, to two arms or 
jaws, il, which are connected together by a hinge, or its 
equivalent, arranged at the rear of the table, C, and have 
a sliding motion back and forth. substantially as described, 
to move the said dies out of the way of every successive 
blank, till the latter has had the gluten applied, and been 
separated from the pije, and then to bring them forward 
again, to receive the separated blanlx, and to receive the 
Pressure of the screw, g, or its equivalent. 

Fifth, attaching the paste box, the gluten die, and the 
screw, g, or other equivalent device which gives pressure 
to the stamp, which produces the seal to a head, K, re- 
ceiving such a motion as is described, from a pair of 
cranks, or their equivalent. 

Sixth, the employment of a pair of nippers, 0 0’, having 
a motion of a positive length in the line parallel with the 
line in which the biank is required to move from the 

asting to the folding apparatus, either to take a cut blank 

rom a table, or to draw the material, before it is cut, from 
a roll, and measure off the proper length to be cut, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

Seventh, The method of giving the necessary move- 
ment to the lappers, tl, t2, t3, t4, by means of the Yent lev- 
ers, ul, u2, u3, ud, and the springs, t*, applied to their 
hinges substantially as described. 

Faighth, the creaxing fingers, w, arranged and operating 
substantially as described, to hold the blank in position, 
and crease it in the line for tulding the seal flap, substan- 
tially as described. 

Ninth, the nippers, y y, arranged and operating in a Jat- 
eral direction, substantially as described, to remove the 
finished envelopes or bags at one side of the folding stand. 

Tenth, the lifter, 10, applied substantially as described, 
to the folding stand, slid operated by the lever which car- 
ries the nippers, y y, for the purpose of lifting the finished 
envelope or bag at one side thereof from the stand, to en- 
able it to be taken by the nippers. 

Eleventh, applying a stamp, V, to work through the ta- 
ble, C, substantially as described, for the purpose of stamp- 
ing a card, or other, ona bag during the process of manu- 
jacture. 

Twelfth, the seneral arrangement and combination of 
the several working parts of the machine, substantially as 
set forth. 


[The foregoing claims explain, as clearly as it can be 
done without engravings, the nature and operation of the 
invention to which they relate. Its purpose is to take the 
blank envelopesor lozenges, as they are technically 
called, fold and stick them, stamp their flaps with an or 
namental seal, and put on the self-sealing gum. 

An enyelope isa simplelooking affair when finished 
butits manufacture, by mechanism, involves a number of 
operations, and the rapid movement of many different 
parts. Even when made by hand, it requires a great deal 
of fingering, The estimated annual consumption of en- 
velopes in this country is at present between forty and fifty 
millions ; their manufacture is an important branch of 
business, Girls are generally employed to do the folding, 
who are paid according tothe number of envelopes pro- 


; duced. The rapidity and expertness which they acquire 


in the operation is realiy surprising. A smart girl, we 
have hoen told, can fold between four and five thousand 


j per diem. 


Several attempts have been made within the past few 
years to perform all the labor of envelope making by ma- 


| chinery. There are some successful machines in use, but 


their advantage over hand labor is nol very stnking, as 
they require considerable superintendence, and only turn 
out between fifteen and twenty thousand envelopes a-day. 
Mr. Goodale claims to have realized some important im- 
provements, and think: that the above invention will al 
together outstrip, in speed and quality of work, any of the 
Lest machines in use.] 


Varranie Exuausr or Locomorive Encinrs—Saml. 
L. Hay, ot Reading, Mass.: I claim the application of a 
self-regulating and adjustable blast pipe toa locomotive 
engine, as described, or such modification of it substan- 
tially the same. 


TrELNGRAPHS—Washington A.Peaslee, of Indianapolise 
Ind.: I claim the mode described of dividing a long line o 
teJecraph into two sections, and transmitting signals from 
either section to the other, viz.: by means of two receiving 
electro magnets at an intermediate station, the helices of 
which are interposed in the line of main wire, one after 
the other. said magnets acting in conjunction upon an arm- 


| ature Jever, or its equivalent, which, by the motion pra- 


duced bv the attraction of the magnets, makes contact of 


| a ground wire or wires. with the main Jine hetween the 


two helices. and the said receiving electro magnets and 
armature lever being combined witha spring, or other 
equivalent force, adjusted so as to draw back the arma- 
ture lever with a force greater than the attraction of 
either electro magnet, but less than the sum of their at- 
tractions, or any combination of apparatus operating in 
substantially the same manner. 


Rapiators or Sream Hearing AppaRATus—aA. S, 
Pelton, of Clinten, Conn.: I claim the arrangement, sub- 
stantial'y assrecified,in a chamber exterior to the es- 
cape valve of a porous packing, w, for preventing noise 
during the escape of steam from the heater, as set forth. 

Alsotl}e employment of the float valve, m, in connec. 

ion with the heater and_pipes Jeading to the boiler, as 
pecified, to prevent the accumulation of condensed 
team. 
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; attaching the share, H, to the mold board, C, 


Piows—Harrison Norton, of Farmington, Me.: I claim 
and “land 
side,” D, of the plow by a hinge or joint, and moving 
saidshare by means of the bar, G, and lever, H, or their 
equivalents, substantially as shown and described. 

[This improvement consists in a novel means of regu- 
lating the depth ofthe furrow. The plow point is hinged, 
and there isa rod extending down to it from the plow 
beam. By raising or depressing this rod the plow point 
will, in like manner, be moved up or down, and the plow 
will accordingly cut a shallow ora deep furrow, as may 
be desired. The rod is operated by means ofa lever 
which runs along the beam to the rear part of the 
plow, within convenient reach of the plowman. In the 
tilling of rough and rocky soils, where it is requisite to 


have some means of instantly altering the depth of the | 


furrow, this improvement will be found valuable. The 
expense of its attachment is trifling.] 


Sas Fasrener—Wm. Patton, of Towanda, Pa.: I 
claim the arrangement of the self-acting catch or holder, 
with its staples onthe outside ef the window frame and 
gash, so that it may be more easily placed upon any_ win- 
dow, without taking it out of the frame, or be readiiy re- 
paired, and to prevent the cutting away or mortising of 
the frame or sash, as represented. 


Murua, ARRANGEMENT OF VINEGAR Rooms AnD 


Wurer Leap Corropinc CHamuens—Robert Row- ; 


land, of St. Louis, Mo.: I claim arranging the room where- 
in the metallic lead is placed, immediately above the 
room, wherein the manufacturing of vinegar is going on, 
and pertorating the floor between the two rooms, so that 
the acetic acid, which is generated in the manufacturing 
of vinegar, may pass from the lower room, through said 
perforations, into the upper rvoms, and there, in combi- 
nation with carbonic acid produced in the upper room, 
by the fermentation of wort, or other similar substances, 

‘or introduced into the upper room by pipes) act upon 
the metallic lead, for the purpose of converting the me- 
tallic lead into the carbonate of lead. 


Dovnur Seamine Cans—Elliot Savage and Noah C. 


Smith, of Bast Berlin, Conn.: We claim the arrangement ; 


of the periphery of the bearing roller, L, that of the roll- 
er, I, the cylindrical portion, shoulder, and conical part of 
the roller, K, substantially ax specified, and so as to oper- 
ate together, in manner and effect advantages as stated. 
We also claim the arrangement and application of two 
sets Of conical rollers,so as to receiveand work against 
the rim ofa pan or vessel, and support it asexplained. 


Operatine Farm Garres—J. K. Weber, of Seneca 
Fails, N. Y.: Iclaim the arrangement of the levers, aa’, 
b b’. cords, a2.2.3, b2 b3, in combination with the spring 
bolt, tor opening and closinga gate, which operisand shuts 
both ways, the whole operated and operating, s ubstantial- 
ly inthe manner set fourth. 


AnreGanp Lamps—J. G. Webb, of New York City: I 


claim the arrangement of the button, 5,and detlector cr | 


button, g, as described and shown, when used in combina- 


tion with the draft spaces,i and il,on each side of the | 


burner or fiame, having the relative proportions set forth, 
fer the purposes and as specified. 


Washing AND BLEACHING Frsrous AND TEXTILE 
Svssrances—Julius A. Jillson, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and Henry Whinfield, of New York City: We claim 
combining with the washing, extracting, or receiving 
chamber, the double-acting force pump, and the disin- 
fecting or bleaching vessel,operating substantially as and 
for the purposes set forth. 


Wire Disu Covirs—Wm. Lincoln, of Oakham, Mass. : 
T claim the combination of rotary forming and holding 
dies,JA and B, with bedding mechanixm applied, to oper- 
te therewith substantially as described. 

Talso claim the guidespindle, C, in combination with 
the cup die, A, and follower, B, substantially as described. 

lalsuclaim the carriage, D, the guide, H, the gearing, 


a o, and shaft, K, as combined with the dies and the bead- | 


ing mechanism. 

{also claim combining with the cup die, A, the movable 
gauge top, 1, the same being in the manner and for the 
purpose as specified. 


_Larpv Lamrs—J. 8, Brown, of Washington, D. C., as- 
signor to Jos. Kent, of Baltimore County, Md.:[ claim the 
combination and arrangemeit of the open bowl, A, with 
its hollow support, B, the inverted cup, C, with its air 
space. H, and enlarged mouth. h, and the piston, I, con- 
structed and operating substantially in the manner aud 
for the purposes set forth. 

DESIGNS. 


Mera.uic Covers ror Jucs—Orrin Newton, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


ORNAMENTING DAGUERROTYPE AND OTHER Mats— 
Hiram W. Hayden, of Waterbury, Conn. 


Durrau Cases—Martin H. Crane, assignor to Crane, 
Breed, & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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[For the Scientific American.] 


Machine for Peeling Willows. 


I have taken much pleasure in the perusal of | 


your valuable paper from time to time, and 
have been in the habit of looking to your col- 
umns for any new and useful invention, as I 
see you take much interest in any new thing 


that promises to be of value to the world. But : 


there is a new thing which I believe has not 
yet appeared in your columns, viz., a machine 
for peeling basket willows. 

The cultivation of willows is a subject which 
has excited a good deal of attention in this 
country fora number of years, and many far- 
mers have tried it on a small scale, and found 
it very profitable; but owing to the great 
amount of labor required at one time to pecl 
them, while the bark is loose, it was found that 
there could be but very few raised in this coun- 
try, where labor is so scarce and high, without 
there could be a power machine for peeling 
them. 

Here was a fair field for “ Yankee ingenuity,” 
and in this instance said ingenuity has accom- 
plished its object in a most perfect manner. 
Mr. Geo. J. Colby, a young man in this village, 
is the inventor. He commenced the cultivation 
of willows some three years ago, and last win- 
ter he got up this machine for peeling them by 
horse power, and it works beautifully. I had 
often heard of the machine, but had my doubts 
of its being very valuable, for I imagined that 
a machine that would adapt itself to the dif- 
ferent sized willows and effectually remove the 
bark from the large and small ones, and not 
injure the rod, must be a complicated affair, 
But I have lately witnessed a trial of it and 
have become satisfied that it is a valuable in- 
vention. Its operation is very simple, the wil- 
ows being passed through between two or 


| three sets of India rubber rollers, one set of 
‘which have a vibrating motion which rubs the 


‘no possible chancefor the willows to be injured, 


| bark off very effectually; the others mainly | 
| Separating the willows from the loose bark. : 
| The rollers being made of india rubber, there is : 


perfectly dry, and re-filled, the heads closely ; 
fitted, and the fruit on no aecount disturbed | 
till unpacked for use. Fifth,in boxes, casks, ' 
large garden pots or jars, with pure and dry ! 
sand interposed between the layers of fruit. 


i 


Return of the Kane Arctic Expeditions. 

On the 31st of May, 1853, Dr. Kane left this 
port, with seventeen bold companions, in the 
brig Advance, on his second Arctic Expedition 
in search of the unfortunate Sir John Franklin. 
For nearly two years no intelligence had been 


and it will adapt itself to all sizes, so that from , Sixth, in jars in which no Band Oe others Sule ‘received from the party, and the fear be- 
: twenty to thirty rods can be passing throughat stance is allowed to come in contact with the ' came general that the vessel was destroyed, 


the same time. 


: will peel from one to two tuns per day, while 
to do the same amount of work by hand it 
would require 30 or 40 men and boys. In 
‘short I think this is one of the greatest labor- 
; saving machines of the age, and if farmers only 


send to Europe for them as we now do. 
| directions for cultivating the European willow 
and preparing it for market, which he offers to 

send free to any one wishing to engage in the 
_ business, which, from his account of it, and 
‘from what I have learned from other sources, I 


jfor this purpose. I remain, yours, very truly, 
Jonesville, Vt. A. L. Jongs. 


¥ — + EP - 
- [For the Scientific American.] 
On Preserving Frait. 


The following article on the subject of pre- 
| serving apples, pears, grapes, &c., has heen 
prepared by Mr. Parker, the patentee of the 
Fruit Preservatory, illustrated on page 356, 
| Vol. 10, Sctenriric Amurican. The informa- 


| dias ; from Downing, Barry, Prof. Dubrill, of 
Paris, Liebig’s Organic Chemistry, &c. 
: the sources of information on the subject up 
to the present date have been examined, and to 
these the author, who is anextensive truit deal- 
er of many years standing, adds his own ex- 
perience and practical knowledge.—[Ed. 
GatuHERING Frurr—No precise time can be 
specified when it should be plucked; those 
: kinds that ripen or mature early, should be 
gathered before they are quite ripe. 
frosts will assist many valuable kinds of win- 
ter pears and apples in collecting all they can 
of grape sugar, which not only improves the 
| flavor, butis the most important elemeut for 
preservation. Fruit should be gathered when 
the trees and fruit are perfectly dry (this rule 
holds good for all kinds.) The best time, as a 
gencral rule, is when the fruit stalk separates 
easily from the spur. Apples and pears for 


from the tree, but never from themselves. This 
should be done carefully by the hand, catching 
the stalk so that the bloom will not be dis- 
turbed. Such fruit as are the least defective 
or bruised when gathering should be rejected. 
Improved fruit ladders, and baskets two feet 
long, eighteen inches wide, not more than 
twelve deep, with carpet inside, will be found 
useful, so that the fruit may not receive the 
| slightest bruise till placed in the Preservatory, 
or packed in good oak barrels so that they shall 
not shake inside while being conveyed. In the 
Preservatory they should not be laid more than 


fruit is the least moist; a few hours with the 
slightest change of temperature will cause this. 
Some are of the opinion that fruit should be 
placed in heaps and covered with straw or flan- 
nel till they perspire thoroughly, say for three 
weeks, then opened when the air is dry, so that 
the evaporation may be removed. Any that 
remains on the fruit is wiped off with flannel 
before they are put away in the fruit room or in 
barrels. 

I object to this mode of sweating; it not 
only spoils the flavor, but the wiping removes 
the bloom—that which nature supplies for pro- 
tection from dampshould not be foolishly taken 
off. 
practice better methods. “Prove all things.” 
ter use in the following methods: First, in sin- 
gle layers on the bare shelves of a fruit room ; 
second, in the same manncr, but covered with 
light canvas, which must be dried occasionally, 
as it absorbs the moisture. Third, in drawers, 
one layer or several layers in depth. Fourth, 
in oak casks without any interposing material ; 
a few weeks after they are put in, they require 


understood it they would soon plant willows . 
enough, go that we should not be obliged to: 


Mr. Colby has published a circular giving ; 


i think is the most profitable business that farm- | 
ers can engage in when they havesuitable land | 


tion contained in it is collated and condensed | 
| from the Penny, Rural, and London’s Cyclope- : 


All: 


Slight | 


i preserving should have their stalks separated 


four tiers deep; this should be done before the | 


If we would study nature, and patronize 
and read good periodicals, we would know and ; 


Apples and pears have been deposited for win- 


; fruit, the mouths of the jar being covered 
_iuto a quantity of dry sand, several inches from 
‘the free atmosphere. The sand being a slow 
| conductor of caloric, the sudden changes of 
‘ temperature, and their powerful effects in caus- 
ing the decay of fruits is avoided. Seventh, 
in heaps ina dry airy loft, a slight covering of ; 
straw being given to prevent the frost from in- 
‘juring the fruit. Eighth, in close cellars ex- 
cluded from the light which is in all cases in- 
‘jurious. Ninth, in dark but airy vaults. Tenth, 
‘on asmall scale under 2 bell glass, cemented 
down air tight, this must be done on wood free 
from resin, else it will communicate its flavor 
i to the fruit by the confined and accumulating 
exhalation. Eleventh, buried in a box placed 
on four bricks, under another box inverted, in 
an excavation so deep that the upper portion 
of the fruit may be 1 1-2 or 2 feet below the 
surface of the earth. Twelfth, in thrashed 
grain or straw, with or without a covering of 
ithe same. Thirteenth, in chaff of wheat or 
oats. Fourteenth, in flaxseed chaff. Fifteenth, 
'in powdered charcoal; this, if it cannot pre- 
vent, will in no degree contribute to decay, in- 
ternally or externally. In this substance the 
Newtown Pippinssent to England are frequent- 
ly packed; were it not for the bruises they re- 
ceive before they are put aboard, they would 
arrive in better condition. Sixteenth, in dried 
| fern leaves packed in baskets. To keep pre- 
| served fruits, glass jars, or salt glazed earthen- 
ware are considered better than tincans. The 
‘acids of the fruit act on the solder, producing 
sugar of lead. Much has been said and writ- 
i ten respecting how preserved fruit should be 
‘cooked, what proportion of sugar used, the 
‘method of expelling the air, then sealing the 
cans so that they may be kept from atmospher- 
ic influence. The best mode consists substan- 
tially in expelling the airfrom the jars by plac- 
- ing them in hot water so long till the fixed air 
is dislodged then hermetically sealing them. 
| In all this there are so many minute particu- 
lars to be attended to, not only the right time 
| when, but the proper manner. If these are 
| neglected or improperly done, the fruit will be 
: worthless—experience is indispensible. 
' To construct a fruit room, choose a dry soil, 
| somewhat elevated, facing the north, and com- 
_ pletely shaded from the sun by high planta- 
‘tions of evergreen trees. The dimensions of 
‘it must be determined by the quantity of fruit 
| to be preserved: this fruit room is inclosed by 
two walls, leaving between them an open space 
about ten inches wide. This stratum of air 
interposed between the two walls is the surest 
means af protecting the interior from the ex- 
terior temperature. In sunken fruit rooms some 
are so constructed that natural currents of dry 
air are made to pass through them; some use a 
stove, the air from which is intended to take 
off the damp which may accumulate. A sub- 
| terranean cave or grotto in a rock, if perfectly 
dry, would make a good fruit room. 

Loudon, page 2308, affirms that he kept ap- 
ples at a temperature from 32 to 42 degs. for a 
whole year; their flavor was good, and they 
were in perfect order for eating. He does not 
say how so low a temperature was attained. 
M. Paquet, of Paris, received from the Royal 
Society of Horticulture a medal when he pre- 
; Sented,on 12th June, 100 apples and pears, 
fresh and of good flavor. The building used 
by him consisted of an inner and outer house; : 
this depository of the fruit was kept at a tem- 
‘ perature of 50 degs. Fah.,—as low as 39 degs. 
would not be injurious; but 66 to 73 degrees 
proved destructive. He employed eight parts 
lof sawdust—not pine—and one of charcoal 
highly dried in an oven, interspersed with the 
, fruit, and kept in drawers several layers in: 
i depth. He says fruit should be gathered with 
' the greatest care, and not in the least bruised, 
| the fairest and finest specimens selected, and | 
| on no account to be wiped previous to being ; 

deposited in the fruit room. 
[The remainder of this article will be given | 


| next week.] 


and that this Exploring band were perhaps 


With one horse, and two men to attend it, it | With a piece of slate, and the whole plunged ; cooped up in some Arctic wild, suffering for 


the means of escape. An expedition consist- 
ing of two vessels, named the Rescue and the 
Arctic—the latter a small propeller—was there- 
fore fitted out to go in search of Dr. Kane, and 
left New York on the 4th of last June. No 
news having been heard of it for some time, 
our citizens were electrified on the evening of 
the 11th inst. with the thrilling intelligence of 
the arrival here of Dr. Kane, and his party, 
and the whole Expedition that went in search 
of him. Their arrival produced a universal feel- 


‘ing of delight among ali our citizens. 


Dr. Kane has discovered a new northern 
land, which he named “ Washington,’ and 
a new channel which he named “ Kennedy,” 
also an open polar sea, and some other interest- 
ing geographical discoveries. The Advance 
became frozen in a pack of ice, in September, 
1853, and had, finally, to be abandoned. The 
party made many expeditions from it on the 
ice, and at last effected their escape to Green- 
land, with Francis’ metallic lifeboats and 
sledges, from which place they took their pas- 
sage to England in a Danish ship, but were so 
fortunate as to meet withthe American Res- 
cuing Expedition sent in search of them at 
Discoe Island. With grateful hearts, they im- 
mediately embarked, and sailed for home on 
the 10th of August last, and here they have ar- 
rived, having lost but three of their crew 
during the two years and four months cruise, 
amid dangers of a most appalling nature, and 
sufferings almost unparalleled. All had the 
scurvy at one time except Dr. Kane and Mr. 
Bonsall, the daguerreotypist. The cold was 
50 degs. below zero for months—last winter 
being very severe. Dr. Kane states that Gail 
Borden’s Meat Biscuit, with which the Expe- 
dition was well supplied, “was an excellent 
article, much used by them all.” 


We feel thankful and overjoyed at the safe 
and fortunate return of both Expeditions. The 
great discovery of Dr. Kane is an open Polar 
Sea, into which there is an open channel. He 
predicted the existence of such a sea before he 
started, and like Columbus, he has been for- 
tunate in realizing one object of his expecta- 
tions. Wehope, however, that no more Arctic 
expeditions will be fitted out, forthis very open 
Polar Sea found by him, may be entirely closed 
next season. 


The hazard of such undertakings overleap 
entirely all the practical advantages that ac- 
crue from them. Men may perform bold and 
praiseworthy acts to rescue the unfortunate; 
but with the sad fate of Sir John Franklin’s 
Expedition and the bitter experience of Dr. 
Kane’s search for him, we hope to find no one 
sufficiently foolhardy to again undertake the 
navigation of this dangerous and unhospitable 
Northern Ocean. 

For all the purposes of commerce, the North- 
west passage is entirely sealed, and must al- 
ways remain so, until the nature of things is 
reversed by the Great Architect. Then why 
persist in impossibilities ? 

In connection with this gratifying announce- 
ment of Dr. Kane’s return we will make a dash 
at that superlative humbug of the 19th century 
called “ Spiritualism.” On page 363, Vol. 10, 
we published the lugubrations of a Baltimore 
correspondent, in which he says: “Dr. Kane 
has lost about thirty of his men, and is at 
present near Sir John Franklin. He will soon 
meet him, and return with him to New York— 
a triumph and pride to every truly American 
heart,’ and so on. The facts connected with Dr. 
Kane’s Expedition and return, andthe prognos- 
tications embodied in our correspondent’s let- 
yer are strikingly at variance; and go to show 
the fallacy and deception that will work upon 
human understanding. Our readers will be 
amused by referring again to the article from 
which the above extract is made. 

Dr. Kane was officially received by President 
Pierce on the 15th inst, The interview wa§% 
very cordial. 
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eww Inventions. 


Improvement in Screw Fastenings. 

The accompanying engravings represent new 
and useful improvements in expanding screw 
fastenings, for which a patent was granted to 
John Loudon and Otto Ahlstrom, of this city, 
on the 3rd of July last. 

The invention relates to expanding screw 
fastenings, to be used under conditions in 
which bolts and nuts of the common construc- 
tion are not applicable. It consists in a meth- 
od of constructing either a bolt head or a nut, 
as the case may require, whereby the screwing 
up of the nut or the bolt causes it to expand, 
and makes it fit tightly within any opening or 
hole in which it is inserted, and so wedges it 
in that it cannot be directly drawnout. The 
figures represent various modifications. appli- 
cations, and views of the expanding fastening. 

Fig. 1 is a view of a screw bolt, A, with 
wedges, a a, on its head, but its nut and 
expanding jaws are removed. The form 
of the wedges, a a, are shown in figs. 1, 2, 3, 
and 6, the latter being an end view of fig. 1. 
A, fig. 2,is a common screw bolt, the nut, B, 
being itshead. The wedge, a, is a hollow piece 
with a thread inside forming a nut, and the end 


of the bolt works init,so that by turning’ 


round the head of the bolt, the wedge, a, will 
be forced up into the wedge recess in the jaws, 
6 b, as the screw of the bolt is forced down. 
The expanding jaws, 6 6, form a centrally di- 
vided small cylinder, and when drawn close 
together, they fit so as to work freely on the 
bolt. They are cut away beveling on opposite 
sides, as shown in fig. 4, to fit the wedges, a a. 
The wedges extend up the sides of the bolt far 
enough to terminate in a point, and thus allow 
the head to be made small and give a great 
breadth of bearing to the expanding pieces. 
A small groove is formed around the expand- 
ing pieces, 6 4, to receive a thin steel split ring, 
c, for confining them together, and yet allow 
them to expand, as shown in fig, 4—an outside 
view—and fig. 5, a section. When the nut is 
unscrewed and the collar or jaw loosened, this 
ting contracts the collar, and allows it to 
be removed. This would be very difficult 
to accomplish without this ring. The appli- 
cation of this ring is shown in fig. 7, which is 
a section in the line, a 2, fig. 3. B, figs. 3, 4, 
and 5, is a nut of the common kind. The ex- 
panding jaws, 5 4, form a collar to the screw 
bolt, and they must be of a proper size to fit 
the opening in which it (the fastening) is to be 
placed. 

Fig. 13 illustrates the application of this 
screw fastening, set into a stone wall to sup- 
port and screw up an iron bracket. The 
bracket, G, has holes drilled or cast in it, and 
the masonry of the wall has also two holes 
drilled in it to correspond with those in the 
bracket. These holes must only be of suf- 
ficient size to let the bolt pass snugly in. The 
bolts, A, with the expanding pieces, } 4, pressed 
tight by the ring, c, are first placed in the holes 
with the wedge heads, a, first or at the bottom, 
and the screw parts protruding outside. The 
bracket is then put on and held up, and the 
nuts, B B, placed on the bolts, and screwed up 
with a wrench. The act of screwing the nut 
close up, draws the wedges, a a, into the ex- 
panding jaws or collars, 6 4, and forces them 
apart, thus wedging them perfectly tigLt in the 
holes. The harder the nuts, B B, are screwed 
down, the tighter becomes the fastenings, mak- 
ing a perfect fit, and supporting the bracket in 
the most firm and substantial manner. Instead 
of makingthe bolt with only two wedge pieces, 
aa on its head, three or more may be used, 
and the expanding collar pieces, 6 6, must con- 
sist of a corresponding number of pieces.— 
Fig. 8 represents an end view of a bolt head, 
with three wedge pisces, aaa; and fig. 9 isan 
end view of three separate collar pieces, 5 6 6, 
confined by the ring, c. In fig. 13 the upper 
supporting fastening is thus formed: the lower 
fastening in the same has but two wedges and 
collar pieces. By making the nut in the form 
of a handle, as represented in fig. 15—an out- 
side view and a section—this expanding bolt 
becomes a lifting apparatus, exceedingly con- 
venient to be inserted into a hole drilled ina 
block of granite or metal, to be hooked by a 
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chain, and elevated to any part of a building 
in the course of erection. This principle of 
application of the expanding bolt does not re- 
quire a perfect round hole to fit into; the hole 
may be square, and the expanding head may be 
of a square form, as represented by the end 
view, fig. 11—A representing the bolt, a a the 
wedge projections, and 6 4 the expanding jaws. 

In employing the bolt for lifting purposes, 
however, it is preferred to use the fastening 
represented by fig. 15, as there will be no dan- 
ger by the slacking of the nut during the lift- 
ing operation. 


American, 


Figs. 12 and 14 show the expanding princi- 
ple of this fastening applied to the nut instead 
of the bolt—fig. 12 being an end view of the 
nut, E, having wedges, aa, at opposite sides, 
like the head of the bolt, A, and having the 
expanding pieces, 6 4, applied to it with aring, 
c, fig. 14, in the same manner asa bolt. The 
bolt is a common screw, F, with a slit in its 
head to be driven by a screw driver. The nut 
is inserted in the hole drilled in the wall, and 
by turning the screw bolt, F, with a driver, 
the nut is drawn up, and its wedges force apart 
the expanding pieces, 6 6, until they are per- 
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fectly wedged in the opening, and thus secure 
the iron bracket, G, as firmly to _the wall as 


f\ a ff 


\ 


the bolts represented in fig. 13. Fig. 10 shows 
a double set of wedges, withascrew bolt pass- 


ing through the upper one, to force down one 
wedge, and draw up the other, and thus ex- 
pand the pieces, 4 6, in both directions. 


All the expanding fastenings represented can 
be withdrawn by unscrewing the bolt, like any 
other method of screw bolting, as the bolt, A, 
may be unscrewed,and thus the expanding 
pieces become loose, so that in their very nature 
they are exceedingly convenient, both in the 
method of securing and releasing them, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, and the purposes for 
which they are applied. Stone and cast iron 
cornices may be secured to a back wall with 
these fastenings, and the head of the bolt left 
flush with or below the surface, so as to leave 
a smooth, unbroken face. For securing iron 
brackets to a stone wall, or cornices to a solid 
back wall, or for a key to hold stones, or mass- 
es of metal to be grasped with a hook, to be 
elevated to any hight, this expanding screw 
bolt is a most beautiful, useful, and effectual 
improvement. It is applicable to many pur- 
poses besides those named. The civil and me- 
chanical engineer, and the architect, will at 
once perceive the variety of uses to which it 
can be applied, and can appreciate its real 


utility. The claims for the improvements em- 
| braced in these fastenings will be fonnd on page 
| 353, Vol. 10, Sctzwriric AmERiIcaN. They are 
broad and strong, and their merits have been 
acknowledged by all who have had the oppor- 
| tunity of seeing the fastenings applied. Pat- 
| ents have been secured in France and Eng- 
land, as it is one of those inventions which has 
' for its field of application “no pent up Utica,” 
| but the whole globe. 

More information may be obtained by letter 
addressed to the patentees, at their works No. 
276 Bowery, this city, where numerous speci- 
mens can be shown, to all who wish to exam- 


ine them. 
ho 
Improvement of Railroads. 


The Railroad Times (Boston,) of the 4th inst.» 
in a brief and sensible article, directs the at- 
tention of our railroads to the economy of good 
railways. “The very first thing needed,” it 
says, “to economical operation, is a good per- 
manent way.’ It then quotes and endorses 
Clark’s opinion on this point, that “the great 
element for improvement is the permanent 
way,” and adds: “The extra cost for tear and 
wear of machinery, and the extra cost of fuel 
on some of our badly constructed and managed 
roads would go some way in paying a respect- 
able dividend. The first thing is to put your 
road in a condition to be operated cheaply and 
safely.” 

How true all this is. Numerous accidents 
have taken place from having railroads in bad 
repair, thereby causing losses amounting to 
vast sums for damage to persons and property. 

The permanent way is no doubt “the grand 
element of improvement,’’ and those who take 
opposite views misunderstand the subject. The 
railroad itself, as a modern element of progress, 


~ | is but animprovement of the permanent way. 


Were this not the case, it would be the hight 
of absurdity to construct railroads. But could 
such loads be drawn or speed obtained with 
steam carriages on common roads as are now 
on railroads? No. The speed of passenger 
cars on the railroads in this State is double 
that which prevailed ten years since, and with 
greater economy to the stock-holders. This 
has been accomplished principally by improve- 
ments in the permanent way. The first railroad 
built in New York was the “‘ Mohawk and Hud- 
son”? It had two inclines operated by station- 
ary engines, and the rail was the old “ flat.” 
It neverpaid expenses, and the stock was about 
the lowest in the market until new cuts were 
made, and the permanent way improved. The 
speed on it, fifteen years since, was but fifteen 
miles an hour; it is now thirty miles, and the 
expenses of running are much less. It was the 
same with the whole of the sections of what is 
now known as the “Central Railroad.’ The 
speed on all them is about doubled for passenger 
trains since 1845, when the flat rail was used 
on a great portion of it, and the working 
expenses are much less in proportion to the re- 
sults obtained. In the winter of 1846, when 
there was such an uncommon freight traffic 
over this road, all the machine shops belonging 
to it were converted into great locomotive hos- 
pitals, owing to the bad permanent way. We 
do not know the amount of reduction in the 
cost for repairs since the permanent way was 
improved, but it must be very great. 

We are surely not at the end of improve- 
ments inrailroads yet, both with regard to 
speed and economy. Those who take the 
view that the limit of speed has been ob- 
tained, and that further improvements in the 
“permanent way” cannot alter the results, ex- 
cepting by the removal of atmospheric resist- 
ance, and traveling in a vacuum or by adopt- 
ing “ Bessemer’s” hoods for the locomotive and 
cars, place themselves in an awkward con- 


servative position. 

Great improvements have, no doubt, been 
made in the engines and cars as well as in the 
railroads themselves, and still greater improve- 
ments may be expected; but in giving utter- 
ance to the foregoing we place ourselves in the 
position of advocates of engineers and all con- 
cerned, for the fact is introvertible, that we 
shallnever know all that our engineers can ac- 
complish inthe building and running of locomo 
tives until the limit of perfection has been ar- 


rived at in the “ permanent way.” 
a + Ee = ee --— —_ 


The carbonate of iron is stated to be excel- 
lent to stop obstinate bleeding from leech bites. 
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More Encroachments on the Patent Office. 

We learn from good authority, that, on the 
22nd ultimo, the President of the United States, 
under the escort of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, paid an official visit of inspection to the 


took advantage of the occasion to descant 
upon the pressing requirements of the 
Interior, the Land, and the Indian Depart- | 
ments, and then grew eloquent upon the 
unnecessary space occupied by the Patent Of- 
fice, proposing to lop off a branch here, anoth- 
er there, &c., &c. The'President is stated to 
have replied, in his bland and modest manner, 
that as far as he saw, the Patent Office ap- 
peared to need an extension rather than a re- 
striction. 

To this sensible view, we are sorry to 
say,he did not adhere. Yielding to the so- 
licitations of the Secretary, and the plea that 
fire-proof space, for the preservation of certain 
important Indian papers, must be had, the Pres- 
ident assented to the absorption of six of the 
Patent Office rooms, and they have, we are in- 
formed, been accordingly transferred. Thus 
was consummated another of those officialout- 
rages on the rights of inventors and the inter- 
ests of the country, regarding which we have 
felt it our duty, of late, so bitterly to complain. 
New movements by the Secretary, placing the 
Patent Office more completely than ever under 
his thumb, and adding insult to injury, are 
now, we understand, in progress. 

Under the laws of the Republic, the Patent Of- 
fice, as it now stands, is almost an independent 
Department. Its chief is required to report the 
state of its affairs directly to Congress. It has 


ever been the desire of our statesmen to isolate 
it, as far as practicable, from politics, to relieve 
itfrom outside subservience, to promote its dig- 
nity, to increase its facilities, and in every way 
to encourage its growth. In its first organi- 
zation it was nominally attached to the State 
Department, but was never regarded by any 
of the Secretaries of that branch of govern- 
ment as subject to their interference or control. 

The law which created the Secretaryship of 
of the Interior, merely transferred the nominal 
connection then existing between the Patent 
Office and the State Department to the Interior 
Department. The Secretary of the Interior has 
never received, by statute, a single iota more 
of authority over the Patent Office than the 
Secretary of State formerly held. But, in the 
absence of a Commissioner of Patents, the Sec. 
retary of the Interior becomes his own law- 
maker, and aspires to self-constituted powers. 
Ignorant of the wants of the Patent Office, and 
disregardful of the views of its officers, he as- 
sumes a control over it for which he is utterly 
unqualified by nature, and unjustified by right. 

There is but one permanent remedy for this 
miserable state of affairs, and it consists in the 
absolute separation of the Patent Office from 
the Interior Department. If inventors will but 
rouse up, appeal to their Representatives, and 
show a determined spirit in the matter, this 
much-needed reform may, we doubt not, be 
triumphantly carried through the next Con- 
gress. 
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The Weight of Coal. 

It ig rather remarkable that the price of coal 
this season is about one dollar less per tun than 
it was last year. If it had been cheaper then 
it would have proven a greater blessing, be- 
cause of the great numbers who were suffering 
for want of employment in all our cities, and 
were, consequently, less able to purchase win- 
ter fuel. We do not understand how one coal 
dealer can sell coal for half a dollar (and in 
some cases more) per tun less than another, but 
such is the fact. The dealer who charges the 
high price asserts that those who sell for less 
must cheat inthe weight, and thus he makes 
an excuse for himself. This may be so, we can- 
not say; but we take this opportunity to tell 
our readers the same story we did last year, 
viz., that a tun of coal is not 2,000 Ibs. merely, 
but 2,240 lbs., and every person should receive 
this weight, as it is the legal amount provided 


by law, and any seller giving less can be sued 


for fraudulent dealing. We are afraid that: beauty of construction than for anything | 


many dealers gell 2,000 lbs. for a tun ; and we 
think that some high-priced sellers of coal are 
no more scrupulous about the exact weight than 
those who sell at lower prices. Last fall we 
directed the attention of our city authorities to 
this matter, and demanded some means for the 
public weighing of coal, in order to impose a 


to deceive by false weights. 
done to carry out the reform in our city, butin 


Boston, on the other hand, as we have been | 


informed, the city authorities have provided 
means whereby every buyer of coal can easily 


have even-handed and exact justice done to ' 


him, by demanding his coal to be weighed at 
public scales if he suspects he has not received 
the full amount. 


a 


Reminiscences of the Paris Industrial Exhibition. | 


No. 2. 
Crocks, ELecTRio AppaRaTus.—It is now 


about five hundredyears (according to the best 
information we can gather upon the subject) 
since the first clock was invented and put into 
operation; and for more than two hundred 
years their manufacture was carried on only 
upon a very limited scale. The kings and 


nobles of Europe were the only ones, during ; 
this period, who were able to support the lux- } 


ury of a clock. 

The invention is not due to a single mind. 
On the contrary, a great many men of genius 
have been successively engaged in rendering 
the clock what it is to-day, an almost unerring 
recorder of the passing moments. 

The old mummy-looking wooden clock, 
“that ticked behind the door’? when we were 


boys, made its appearance in Holland about | 


200 years ago; and within the past quarter ofa 
century the clock has been reduced and simpli- 
fied till itis no longer regarded as a curious 
machine. The farmer with his jack-knife and 
tweezers is no longer afraid to perform a surgi- 
cal operation upon his diseased time-keeper ; 
and that ghost of a “clock fixer” has disap- 
peared from the public highway. 

The clock has become an article of such 
common use for the dwelling and the office 
that we forget its value and importance. And 
it is interesting to reflect what great improve- 
ments have been made in this branch within a 
few years; and so cheap are they now that 
every family can support one or more in- 
stitutions of this kind; and its tickings are sug- 
gestive monitors of man’s mortality. 

In the great French Exhibition the display 
of clocks was very grand, and we were aur- 
prised to find so many large clock manufac- 
tories in Paris. 


immense; and no matter how poor or how rich 


a Frenchman happens to be, he is sure to have | 


a good looking clock in almost every room in 
his house. The Yankees beat the French 
“all hollow” for cheap clocks. For fifty cents 
we can supply ourselves with time enough to 


last from 20 to 24 hours every day; but for' 


beauty of finish and good style of casing, the 
French are in advance of us. The leading 
clockmaker in Paris is Paul Garnier. His 
workshops are a model of neatness and good 
order, and his skill as a manufacturer is unsur- 
passed ; his clocks are used by nearly all the 
continental railway companies. 


ticularly well pleased with some small travel- 


ing clocks ofa parallelopiped form, having four | 
crystal faces to show the time on all sides,and | 


80 constructed as to stand the roughest usage. 


The finest monumental clock we ever beheld : 


was one placed over the American Department. 


It was encased in asplendid glass cover where | 


every part of its works could be readily exam- 
ined. It presented no special novelty in its 
arrangement of mechanism, but it exhibited 
the highest order of skill in workmanship. 


Collin & Wagner exhibited some beautiful | 


clocks, embracing a peculiar uniform move- 
ment, which was obtained by a differential 
pendulum and two friction cones. 
ment consisted of pallets actuating a horizon- 
tal ratchet wheel, and the regulating movement 
was produced by the friction cones. This 
clock was provided with a style which traced 
out a straight line on the co-ordinates and ab- 
cissa of a cylinder, thus giving evidence of its 
uniform movement. 

Electric clocks were exhibited in great 
abundance, but they were more remarkable for 


The traffic in this branch is ‘ 


Among his | 
beautiful collection on exhibition we werepar- | 


The escape- : 


specially novel. No essential improvements 
|!seem to have been added to them since 1852. 
| In that year the beautiful electric clock of De- 
, touche & Gobert, in the Exhibition, was illus- 
trated in the Scr. Am., Vol. 8, page 24. 

The Electric Telegraph is now becoming 


gratifying to our countrymen to know that 
Morse’s American system is generally adopt- 
ied. Certain restrictions, unknown in this 


' exist on many parts of the European continent, 
and it is thus made an instrument in the hands 


‘and commercial promotion. In France, all 
messages to be sent by telegraph must be sub- 
mitted to-the Government authorities at the 
| stations, who have full power to refuse or per- 
mit their transmission. In Prussia there are 
special signs for the use of the officers of the 
army, and also for civil functionaries, differing 
from each other, and understood only by them. 

Paul Garnier, of Paris, exhibited a telegraph 
“ commutator ”’ of very ingeniousconstruction, 
intended to be used with Morse’s telegraph. In- 
, stead of operating the key by hand for sending 
messages in the common way, the message was 


| along a cylinder, which is provided with two 
‘thousand keys, made of some non-conducting 
substance, and according as they are arranged 
on the cylinder they effect the breaking and 
closing of the circuit and write the message. 
| The operator turns a small winch, and his mes- 
| sage is written a thousand miles distant, in 
dots, dashes, and spaces, with the greatest 
rapidity. We witnessed a dispatch of two hun- 
' dred and ten words transmitted by this appara- 


j tus in one minute. The mere idea thus in- 


‘ geniously carried out by M. Garnier, as applied ; 


' to the Morse telegraph, is undoubtedly new ; but 
i it was substantially applied to Bain’s telegraph 
. in 1847, as published in the Scr. Am. Vol. 3, page 
| 273. 

| Bain composed his messages on strips of 

perforated dry paper, which opened and closed 
| the circuit. These strips were run between 
: rollers by simply turning a small winch, and 
: thus the message was sent buzzing through the 
wires at a great rate. We are very glad the 
‘same principle has been applied to the Morse 
‘telegraph. Like the famous revolver, the com- 
‘ mutator is previously supplied with a number 
| of charges ready for action at the moment re- 
| quired. 
| Perhaps the most distinguished maker of 
telegraph apparatus in France is M. Breques. 
He exhibited quite a number of beautiful sig- 
nal dial telegraphs, such as were in general use 
in Europe a few years since, but arenow bend- 
i ing before the superior American system. M. 

Garnier had an eye, no doubt, to the future of 
‘the Morse telegraph in Europe, when he ap- 
‘plied his genius to the construction of his 
“ commutator.” 
| eel EE 0p ——— 

Express Charges on Models. 
' We would advise inventors who are shipping 
| models to us by express, to send us their re- 
| ceipts of pre-payment of freight charges. We 
‘are often called upon to pay charges on boxes 
when they are delivered, and upon informing 
the inventor of this fact he has sent us a re- 
ceipt showing that the charges were prepaid. 
Express companies ought to be more careful 

or honest in their accounts. This attempting 
to collect the freight charges the second time 
is a very mean business, and is carried on to 


a great extent, it is time it was abandoned. 
j eel AI: Aa ecm 
Machine for Re-sawing Boards. 


Pearson Crosby, of Fredonia, N. Y., has ap- 
plied to the Commissioner of Patents for an 
; extension of the above important patent for 
seven years from the original date, which ex- 
pires on the 2d of November next. The caseis 
to be heard on the 22d of this month. Parties 
who have opposition to make to the extension 
must appear at the Patent Office at that time. 

—___—=— + <> + 

The art of gilding, plating, and electrotyping 
is practiced in this country with great perfec- 
| tion. P. J. Clark, 14 Fifth street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
has sent us a medalion likeness of Henry Clay. 
‘Itis an elegant piece of work, and reflects 
' great credit upon Mr. Clark’s skill in this beau- 
| tiful electrotyping art. We thank him for his 
highly prized gift. 


| very generally employed in Europe, and it is | 
healthy check upon those who might presume | 


Nothing has been ; 


country in the use of this wonderful invention, ‘ 


of Governments, and not as a means of social | 


composed beforehand, and disposed helically , 


Great Fair of the American Institute. 
The Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition of 
; the American Institute opened at the Crystal 
| Palace, New York, on the 4th inst., and is now 
jin the highth of its glory. 

The old Institute has done well this year. 
'Young go-ahead America has ruled in her 
councils. Dropping from her Committee lists 
‘some of her oldest old fogies, and appoint- 
ing in their places younger men, of energy and 
discrimination, she has takena stride far in 
advance of any of her previous achievements. 

The display this season is a splendid one, 
creditable, in the highest degree, to all the par- 
ties concerned in its realization. Itis true that 
the Palace building, stripped of its many par- 
titioned compartments, with their rich and 
‘splendid linings, and their crowds of rare and 
wonderful objects, products of every clime, 
‘does not present such a vast and diverse ar- 
ray of attractions as were once gathered with- 
in its walls; it is true that the present display 
by no means fills up its allotted space, and that 
the visitor has ample room to walk around 
| each particular object without the least danger 
of being jostled by the crowd; still, the collec- 
' tion of industrial specimens is a very largeone, || 
; and possesses peculiar interest from the fact | 
that the whole, ornearly the whole, is of Amer- 
ican production. 

The success of the present exhibition leads 
us to believe that, if proper steps were taken, 
there would be no difficulty in annually filling 
an edifice ag large as the Crystal Palace, from 
top to bottom, with magnificent specimens of 
home industry and genius. Would that there 
were some national organization of this sort, 
whereby.each State might be separately repre- 
sented, and the manufacturers, mechanics, and 
artizans of all might assemble to vie with each 
other in honorable contests for superiority of 
skill and perfection of results. 

The Mechanical Department. 

The mechanical department of the exhibi- 
tion will first claim our attention. In glancing 
‘ over it we were struck with the general novel- 
ty of the machines there shown, and the large 
number of recently patented inventions now, 
for the first time, publicly developed. There 
is a marked absence of several of the old ste- 
reotyped features of former Fairs, to wit— 
steam engines of common construction, noted 
only for beauty of polish; iron planing ma- 
chines and lathes, with which everybody is 
familiar; dusty grist mills, having no special 
novelty, &c. Such-like articles, that have 
: hitherto usurped the most conspicuous places, 
are made to stand one side, and in their lieu 
we have fresh improvements, of novel form and 
peculiar characteristics. 

Motive Power. 

The motive power which gives life to the 
whole machine room is derived from six engines, 
of which four are driven by steam, one by gas, 
and one by a combination of steam and air, 
called by its inventor the Cloud Engine. The 
two last are intended as substitutes for steam, 
Of the four steam engines, the larger one is of 
the horizontal kind—12 horse power—exhibit- 
ed by Tyler & Co., of Springfield, Mass, Its 
only peculiarity is in its truss frame, which has 
great strength, with a comparatively small 
weight of metal. 

Oseillating Engines. 

There are three portable steam engines 
and locomotive boilers, the engines be- 
ing constructed on the oscillating plan, and 
placed on top of the boilers. They look, for ;| 
all the world, like monkeys on horseback. 
Notwithstanding their odd appearance they are || 
very effective. Two of them are from the well 
known manufactory of Geo. Vail & Co., Mor- 
ristown, N. J. The other is a new invention, 
by Mr. J. A. Reed, of this city, and is now for 
the first time exhibited in this country. It is 
called the “Chronometer Oscillator,” owing to 
the perfect regularity with which it moves. 
This improvement was illustrated in the last 
number of the Screytiric AMERICAN ; it was 
also patented in Europe through the Scientific 
American Patent Agency. One of these en- 
gines is at work inthe Parisian Exhibition, 
where it has greatly attracted the notice of 
Europeanengineers. It seems to bea highly 
yaluabie invention. 


Gas Engine. 


Our attention is next fixed upon the “Ig- 
nition Engine,’ invented and patented by 
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Scientific 


American. 


Alfred Drake, M. D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 


| This is the first exhibition of the machine; : horses. 
the apparatus consists of a horizontal cylin-— 


der of 16 inches diameter, with piston, crank 


anda large fly-wheel—the whole resembling ° 
in size and appearance a steam engine of say | 


25 horse power. 

Everybody has heard how gas accidents ; 
sometimes occur in great cities like New York, , 
—how the pipes in apartments are sometimes | 
accidentally left with their stop-cocks open,— 


| how unwitting persons enter with lighted can- 
dles, and explosions ensue,—how vaults un- . 
der the street, becoming thus charged with | 


gas, have blown up with tremendous force, 
attended with loss of life and property. 


Mr. Drake is a philosopher after the Frank- 
lin school. 
rampant power, and put it to a useful service. 
He admits a mixture of gas and air into his 
cylinder, and then touches it off with a hot 
iron. An explosion is the result, and the pis- 
ton is driven to the other end of the cylinder. 


This operation constantly repeated gives rota- ; 


ry motion to the fly-wheel. “It is well known,” 
says the inventor, with correctness, “that cer- } 
tain gases and vapors, when mixed with defin- 
ite proportions of atmospheric air, form in- 
flammable compounds, which burn rapidly or ; 
explosively when fired, the heat evolved occa- 
sioning a large increase of bulk, or an expan- 
sion. 

When a mixture of one part of coal or illu- 
minating gas with nine or ten times its bulk of : 


atmospheric air is confined, as in the cylinder | 


ofan engine, and then ignited, a great pressure | 
is exerted by the expanded products of the | 
combustion in every direction. This,’ con- 


tinues Mr. Drake, “is the power which actuates ; 


the “Ignition Engine,” which may be described, 
in fact, as an air engine, using fuel in a gaseous 
form in its cylinder, and dispensing with a sep- 
arate heater, furnace, smoke-pipe, &c.” 

We should need an engraving to convey a 
clear idea of the internal parts of the machine. 
Asa mechanical curiosity, it is certainly in- 
teresting to look upon. But so far as econo- 
my or practical utility is concerned, it is to be 
classed with Ericsson’s chimera. 


Mr. Henry Meigs, Recording Secretary of! 


the Institute, in his address at the opening of | 
the Exhibition, delivered a dreadful broadside 
against our old friend Steam, and at the same 
time heralded, with a loud blast, the advent of 
this new gaseous substitute. Only hear him: 
—“ Look at the Ignition Engine, sought for 
these hundred years, to be rid of that terrible 
boiler, whose burstings have killed more hu- 


man beings than were killed at the capture of | 
The inventor, Dr. Alfred Drake, ° 


Sevastopol. 
of Philadelphia, now here with his engine, 
forms the gas as fast as it wanted, and injects 
regular measured charges of it into his cylin- 
der, where it ignites by means of a small 
piece of iron, which is kept hot. The ignition 
of the gas forms the requisite vacuum, giving 
the weight of the atmosphere only for power, 
and not by expansion, so that the danger from 
explosion is nothing. Space is saved, and in 
all things a saving is made of probably forty 
per cent. Here is a great triumph of mechan- 
ical skill, entirely subject to your will. Not | 
like that tremendous steam boiler which has so ! 
often struck horror into the minds of men, like 
the destroying angel.” 

It is barely possible that if the inventor em- 
ploysfor his attendants a fewaeriform individ- | 
uals like Mr. Meigs, he may be able to secure ! 
a supply of gas so cheap as to effect, with his } 
engine, a saving, as claimed, of forty per cent. 
over steam. But should he be reduced to the 
necessity of distilling his gas from coal, he 
will find that all his savings are overbalanced 
by loss. 


will never have occasion to enlarge their ca- . 
pacities in consequence of the introduction of | 


the above contrivance. 


The Cloud Engine. 

This is a patented invention by Wm. Mount 
Storms, of this city, and is now for thefirsttime 
publicly exhibited. Its peculiarity consists in 
the introduction of a portion of cold air with 
he steam in the cylinder, whereby it is claimed 
that a saving of 73 percent is gained over 
the use of simplesteam. The engine exhibited 


He proposes to harness up this ; 


‘els there is a strong cylinder, having projec- 


Our city gas companies, we opine, ! 


at the Palace is a small one on the horizontal | 
. plan, having a cylinder of 6 inches diameter 


|and 14 inches length. Estimated power, six! 
It has nothing externally to distin- | 
guish itfrom the common steam engine, except 
‘that on one side there is an extra pump which 
forces in the required supply of air. This 
| pump is surrounded with a water jacket to! 
‘keepit cool. Itis a matter of importance to | 
‘ have the air cold when it enters the cylinder; 
‘ hence the air passes from the pump into a re- 
servoir, where its temperature is further re- 
duced, and then to the steam cylinder. The 
proportion of air employed to steam is one- | 
‘third. The air is first let in, and its valves 
‘closed, then the steam. There is no change in} 
the exhaust. 
The name Cloud Engine is given from the 
fact that the steam, when it combines with the 
‘air in the cylinder, instantly assumes the form 
and color of fog—the same, in short, as steam 
when it is discharged into the atmosphere. 

The inventor claims,as stated, a gain of; 
seventy-three per cent. over simpl esteam. This 
we are told is a proven fact, of which there is | 
abundant witness ; the tests having been care- 
fully made with a 30-horse engine. 

The inventor’s theory as to the why and 
wherefore of this gain is said to be, briefly, as 
| ' follows:—Between cold air and hot steam 

there is a strong affinity, electrical in its na- 

ture. The globules of simple steam are solid, 

that is to say they are not hollow. When air 
lis introduced, as in the engine,a sudden change 
| takes place, and hollow vesicules are formed, ; 

/occupying greater relative space—in other 
! words, increased expansion takes place. 

The engine at the Palace had only been run- 
ning for a short time when these notes were 
made, and no opportunity had been given to 
test the economy or power of the machine.— 
We shall, hereafter, examine it more critically. 
(If it will accomplish all that the inventor 
| claims, it is certainly a remarkable discovery. 
| Several times while we were looking at it, and 
when it was working ata pretty rapid pace, 
the air valve was opened, so that no air passed 
into the cylinder, but discharged into the at- 
;mosphere. The result, in every case, was an 
immediate falling off in the speed. 

Stone Dressing Machine. 

The American Stone Dressing Co., of this city 
exhibit, for the first time, one of heir full-sized 
Steam Stone Dressing Machines—Eyre’s pat- 
ent. The reader will find engravings illustra- 
tive of this invention in Vol. 9, Screntiric 
| AMERICAN. Its operations at the Palace at- 
tract large crowds of spectators, who evince 
astonishment at the rapidity of its movements 
and the excellence of its work. In outward 
| appearance the machine resembles an iron 
planing machine, the stone being moved ona 
traveling bed. The cutting is done by means ; 
| of series of chisels held above the stone at an! 
angle to its surface, just as a workman holds 
the same tool when at labor. Behind the chis- 


, tions ufon its periphery, similar to the barrel 
of a hand organ. As the cylinder revolves, 
these projections, like so many hammers, play 
upon the butts of the chisels, and drive them | 
on to the stone with great force. Ornamental 
‘work, such as cornices, fluted columns, &c. | 
‘may bedone with the same facility as plait 
, dressing. The machine shown at the Palace, 
although not of the largest dimensions, strikes, | 
| we are told, 28,000 blows upon the chisels per 
minute, dresses 1000 superficial feet of stone 
, per diem, and saves the labor of fifty or more! 
| men. Larger machines have correspondently 
, increased advantages. 
\ Rope Machine. 

Avery interesting and curious specimen 
of mechanism is the patented rope machine 
‘of Harris, Stott, Richmond & Dutcher. This | 
‘apparatus condenses the long old-fashioned 


‘ 


|rope walks into a space five feet square, : 
makes ropes of every kind and variety, from 
every species of material, of every size, from 
bed cords to men-of-war cables. One of these ; 
machines, attended by a boy, turns out, we 
are informed, the ordinary inch manilla rope 
of commerce at the rate of some thousands 
‘of feet per diem, accomplishing the labor of! 
iseven or cight operatives. Nor is this all—!/ 
The quality of the article produced is superior ' 
to the hand made, since the tension of each} 
thread and strandis more even. Some of the| 
finest specimens of rope we have ever seen! 
were done by this invention. The improve-| 


| bronzed over, were also shown. 


| explosive is another desideratum. 


ment is now on exhibition for the first time. 
The patent is owned by the Troy Rope and 
Cordage Co., Messrs. Briggs, Draper & Church, 
agents, Troy, N. Y. 

[Our notices of the Fair, and its many in 
teresting objects, will be continued in our next 


issue. 
0+ a 


Gunpowder, Percussion Powder, and their 
Substitutes. 
[Concluded from last week.] 


There are, however, certain detonating com 
pounds which contain no oxygen, nor any other 
supporter of combustion, but which are easily 
caused to undergo an internal change, and to 
resolve themselves into gaseous products. 
The most remarkable of these are certain sub- 
stitution products of ammonia—the so-called 
ammoniurets of gold and other noble metals, 
and the so-called iodide and chloride of nitro- 
gen. The iodide is a black powder, which, 
when dry, will explode on the slightest touch 
of a hard substance, and even sometimes by a 
sudden concussion of the air near it. Its com- 
position has been examined and found to beal- 
ways N.H.I.2. The chloride is a still more 
dangerous substance, since it explodes with the 
greatest facility under water. It is an oily 
liquid, discovered simultaneously, in 1811, by 
M. Dulong, in France, and by a young English 
chemist, Mr. Burton, of Tonbridge. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s analyses gave as its composition N.2, H, 
Cl.5. The qualities requisite to render an ex- 
plosive practically useful depend, of course, on 
the purpose to which the explosive is to be ap- 
plied. Ifit be merely for the production of an 
instantaneous flame, in order to ignite some 
other body, those compounds which are ex- 
ploded by percussion have a great advantage. 
Percussion caps of various kinds were exhibit- 
ed—those intended for muskets being filled 
with a mixture of equal parts of fulminating 
mercury and chlorate of potash, fixed by a var- 
nish; those made use of for cannon being 
charged with two parts of chlorate of potash, 
two of native sulphuret of antimony, and one 
of powdered glass, which last appears to be 
practically a beneficial ingredient, although it 
takes no part in the chemical action. Caps 
made of fulminating mercury and collodion, 
Explosives, 
however, are generally intended for blasting. 
Most of the compounds previously described 
explode too rapidly, and produce a very pow- 
erful local effect. If employed in fire-arms 
they would tear or strain the gun, and not pro- 
pel the ball any great distance. Gunpowder, if 
tightly compressed, as in a fuse, or a port-fire, 
burns comparatively slowly; the necessary 
rapidity of explosion is given to it by granula- 
tion; and this can be modified according as 
the different purposes for which it is manufac- 
tured require. Supposing an explosive to have 
the necessary propulsive power, a very impor- 
tant quality is safety—safety in the process of 
manufacture, and in its subsequent keeping and 
handling. This practically excludes the use of 
all those compounds which are exploded by a 
| blow. Gunpowder requires a temperature of 
600 deg. Fah. to ignite it; and this gives it a 
great advantage over gun-cotton, which is fired 
by a heat not much exceeding that of boiling 
water. 

It is a desideratum that the explosive should 
not be injured by wetting. In this respect 


' gunpowder fails, while gun-cotton, and several 


of the substances previously mentioned, suffer 
noinjury by being soaked in water and dried 
again. Good gunpowder, however, is not 
materially affected by the ordinary damp of the 
atmosphere. Nitrate of soda, though it con- 
tains a much larger amount by weight of gas- 
forming constituents, cannot be substituted for 
nitrate of potash in the manufacture of gun- 


| powder, partly because the resulting mixture is 


hydroscopic. The complete combustion of an 
In firing 
cannon a considerable portion of the charge of 
gunpowder is always lost, by being blown out 
unburnt ; but this is the case to a much great- 
er extent with gun-cotton. It is important, 
also, in respect to fire-arms, that the products 
of combustion should not foul nor corrode the 
piece. Gunpowder leaves a considerable resi- 
duum, which has to be sponged out aiterwards, 
but it is an alkaline salt, and has little effect 
upon metal. Gun-cotton, on the contrary, 
leaves no residuum; but the piece remains 
filled with the tighiy corrosive red nitrous 


Ske pag 


Cheap- 
'ness is, of course, an important element in com- 
; paring the practical value of different explo- 


fumes, which have an acid re-action. 


sives; but the calculation must be made not 
according to the weight, but according to the 
propulsive force of the various substances. 
This review of the qualities requisite in an ex- 
plosive shows that gunpowder is admirably 
suited to such a purpose, on account of its 
great propulsive power with little local strain, 
its great safety, both in manufacture and use 
and its cheapness. It has two disadvantages 
its being spoiled if wetted, and its leaving after 
‘explosion, a quantity of solid matter. It is 
| evident that most of the fearfully explosive sub- 
‘stances with which chemistry has made us 
|acquainted, are perfectly inapplicable to the 
: projection of balls. Mixtures containing 
chlorate of potash, though good in some res- 
i pects, are dangerous. Gun-cotton is the only 
; Substance that puts forth, just now, any great 
: pretensions as a substitute for gunpowder. Its 
propulsive force is somewhat about three times 
| that of an equal weight of powder, and it has 
| some other advantages, coupled, however, with 
serious disadvantages. The Austrian Govern- 
ment has lately put it very fully to the test of 
experiment; and that they have been to some 
extent satisfied of its value, is attested by the 
fact that a considerable number of cannon, of 
; great thickness of metal about the breech, have 
been formed expressly with the object of em- 
ploying it. It is said to be a modification of 
gun-cotton which is used. Jn England, experi- 
ments have sometimes been made with this 
material, and it is said to have been employed 
with advantage for filling shells; but on ac- 
count ot the many accidents that have occurred 
with it, it finds little favor at present with our 


military authorities. 
ee 
Economy of Oil on Railroads. 
We have received from Edward H. Jones, 


Master Mechanic on the Albany and Utica Di- 
vision of the New York Central Railroad, his 
monthly report, giving the quantity of oil used 
and the miles run by engines during the past 
month (Sept.) The saving of oil during the 
past month is wonderful, amounting to nearly 
one-eighth over the previous month. In Aug. 
46,675 miles were run,using 2904 pints of oil 
—16 miles to the pint. In September 48,305 
miles were run, using only 2,554 pints, or 18 
91-100 mileswith one pint. One engineer of a 
freight train, D. Apps, has increased his run 
seven miles to the pint of oil; another, John 
V. H. Beech, has increased the run 17 41-100 
over lastmonth. These are certainly astonish- 
ing results, and exhibit what carefulness can do 


in one line of economy. 
a + 
Singular Robbery and Large Reward. 
Some time last month the American Express 


Company was employed to convey certain 
boxes of specie, each alleged to contain $25,000, 
from the Land Office, Dubuque, Iowa, tothe U. 
8. Sub-Treasury in New York. The boxes 
were of peculiar shape, iron hooped, and sealed 
with the Government stamp. They were duly 
delivered at New York, the seals apparently 
untouched, and the whole without the least in- 
dication of having been meddled with; two of 
them were found, on opening, to containleaden 
ballsinstead of specie. The Government de- 
mands the restoration of $50,000 by the Express 
Company. The latter declares that the boxes 
were delivered in the exact condition received 
but it is willing to pay the loss on thesubstan- 
tiation of contrary proof. In the meantime the 
Company has offered a reward of fifteen thou: 
and dollars for information that will throw 
light upon the fraud. 
lp > <item 

New Locomotives. 

The Central Railroad Company has just or- 
dered up six more locomotives. They will be 
built at Schenectady, and will have a sufficiency 
of power to go forty miles an hour “ with one 
hand.” These machines will cost twelve thous- 
and dollars each; a large expenditure, butone 
warranted by the immense business which 
comes to this, the greatest thoroughfare in 
America. The Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany is also getting four new engines built for 
the passenger business. The Albany and Bos- 
ton Company is getting three new machines at 
Lowell. These orders speak well for the fall 
trade, and show that the a made in 
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Scientific American, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. B., of N. Y.—The broad gauge is not generally adopt- 
ed in England. It is said that a locomotive on the Great 
Western Railway, broad gauge, is capable of taking | 
one hundred and twenty tuns at an average speed \ 
of sixty miles per hour on easy gradients. The 
weight of one of these engines, empty, is about 30 tuns, 
and the tender about 9 tuns; when supplied with water 
andcoke the weight is increased to about 52 tuns. The ' 
boiler contains nearly 1800 feet of brasstubing On all: 
the English roads the system of indicating the grade is 
adopted for every mile—so that the engineer can always 
know how to work hisengine to the best advantage. 

E, A., of Conn.—During the progress of the East India 
war, the English army have taken and sent home to the 
government several very rare specimens of war cutlery; ! 
as to workmanship and quality of material used, they are 
not excelled by those made in any other country,—the 
sword blades are especially of the best quality. In the 
manufacture of steel the Hindoos have an impression that : 
iron hammers and anvils are injurious, they therefore use | 
stone hammers and anvils as substitutes. The steel is| 
probably made of the magnetic oxyd ofiron, and the 
smelting is done in clay furnaces. After the iron is thor 
oughly hammered it is broken into small piecesand put 
intocrucibles with a small quantity of dry wood. These 
crucibles are then put into a charcoal furnace, and a 
blast is applied for two or three hours; when the cruci- | 
bles are removed they are not opened till they have be- : 
come cooled. The iron has become steel during this pro- , 
cess. 

R. A., of Miss.—The patent to which you refer was 
granted i1 1853. To prepare the cloth for being painted ; 
upon, it first undergoes a series of chemical preparations. 
The mordant is composed of muriatic acid. Sulphuric acid 
and block tin in proportions of 18 lbs. of the first, 9 lbs. of 
the second, and 21-2 lbs. of the third; the whole being 
warmed in a sand bath, whilst chlorine gas is introduced | 
by a pipe to saturate it. 

A. G., of N. C.—When you send your model do not fail | 
to attach your name to it, that we may know it is from : 
you. We are often much bothered to find out where j 
models come from. 

K. G., of Pa.—Railroadiron is not manufactured very 
}' extensively in this country, most of it is imported from 
; England. ‘Ihe shops in your State, we think, are prin 
cipally employed in re-rolling old rails—alarge business : 
is done in this line, weunderstand. You cannot patent: 
the improvement you describe. The patent of J. D. 
Steele, issuedin 1853, consists in making a rail oftwo parts, 
which is composed of a flanged bridge, or U-shaped rail | 
of the usual form. The flanges of one rest upon the fian- 
ges of the other, and are fastened together by rivets. This 
jorm of rail presentsa double bridge anda double base | 
and must be quite strong. ! 

hk. G., of Pa—We do not know the address of Mr. | 
Green. | 

L., of N. Y.—Your idea of propelling canal boats by 
meansof a locomotive ona railway placed on the tow 
path, is new but not patentable. The many objections to 
the plan would prevent its adoption, we should think 

J.C.P., of Mich.—Your letter covering $30 came duly 
to hand, and we have entered your case upon our books, 
and will prepare the papers in your turn—probably in 
about one week—and forward for you to execute. The : 
idea of “ braking up” (stopping) atrainof cars by the 
weight of the carsand their contents, is not new, but the 
manner you propose Of accomplishing such an object we 
believe is. Magnetism as an agent for operating brakes 
has been known for somo time—send us a detailed state- ; 
ment of your plan, and we will advise you more definife- : 
ly by mail. 

E. R. C., of Me.—Your improvements in marine engines | 
donot appear to possess any novelty. The engines used | 
on the Collins steamers are essentially the same. The | 
shaft of a steamer makes about 210,000 revolutions during 
a passage from New York to Liverpool. 

B. W., (fMiss.—From the titles appended to yourname 
w:shouldjudge you to be asort of universal genius, and | 
we are glad you are willing to let your light shine; but - 
you have unluclily stumbled upon some ideas not posi ! 
tively new. A revolving gang of plows is well known in | 
tiis country and also in Europe, and could not be pa:ent- | 
ed. There is no patentable novelty in a clawed hatchet, | 
and it would be presumptuous to undertake to patent a 
hole through the face tor drawing or turning naiJs. Strike , 
out a new path and try again. 

W.B.G., of N. Y.—Your plan of getting a power to: 
move vessels by hinging them at the center, is the sameas | 
the “Bender *’ of Prof. Smith, illustrated on page 230, 
Vol. 9, Scr. Am. | 

G.N. F., of Pa.—Unable to answer your interrogato- \ 
ries about portable steam engines, we have referred | 
yo & letter to manufacturers inthis city. | 

A.G., of Mo.—Examine some good work on Geometry ; 
in relation to dividing angles. i 

S.H.N., of Phila.—'The Water Light to which you re- ! 
fer, meant the gas light produced by decomposed water, 
not the Benzole Light, respecting which we have heard 
nothing since the illustrated article appeared on page 152, d 
Vol. 10, of this jonrnal, representing Mace’s Benzole Gas \ 
Apparatus We hooe your: vi | prove economical. | 

J.M. W.,of Pa.—We have 10 objections to prosecuting | 
your application for a patent on the marble saw, since you | 
are aware of all the obstacles that interpose, but we can- | 
not, in view of the circumstances, advise you to proceed. 
You would be obliged to contend with previous applica- 
tions, some of which were matured some time previous to , 
your invention. We cannot undertake to negotiate be- ! 
tween yourself and Mr. Manly. Your offer is liberal, it is ‘ 
true, but we have no idea of entering into the speculation | 
for the prize he offers : the race belongs to the inventors 
who have embarked in it, and we shall congratulate the | 
one who is successful in getting hold of the cash. 

W.P., of C. W—It would be perfectly practicable to- 
construct a self-regulating almanac on the same princi- 
ple as a clock, but no patent could be procured for it. 

T.C.U,, of N. ¥.—There are several patents on nail 
feeding machines. i 

J. W. A. of Ilalifax—We cannot discover anything i 
about your windlass that approaches patentability. The 
same plan your model represeits may be seen on sloops 
and schooners in our harbor, which were built twenty 
years ago. You seem so anxious to make an application 
for a patent, that we tried to study out an improvement 
that might be attached to it to mak» it patentable, but it 
was of no use, the foundation was too indifferent fora su- 
perstructure. Your last suggestion would not render the 
apparatus patentable. 

L. M, P., of Mich.—The artificial leg patented and 


‘ remarkable objects. 
lishers. 


. the style of his former works. 


derful country possess a strange interest for us, His trave 


stood the test for many years, and we are of the opinion : 


that you would be safe in adopting it. You had better 
write to him, setting forth the truly distressing condition 
of the lad, who has been sovery unfortunate as to lose 
both legs. 

H. D. S., of Geo.—Corundrum is in no demand here 
some fine specimens may be sold for gems of jewelry. 2.4 

O. H,, of Md.—Yours has been received and will meet 
with attention next week. 


W. G. Koss, St. Nicholas Mills, near Quetec, C. B. ! 


wishes to procure good machinery for making buckets 
he wishes to know the cost, and the address of a manu- 
facturer. Weare often having inquiries for such ma- 
chinery, and we think an advertisement of it in our col- 
umns would yield a good percentage. 


Money received at the Screnriric AMERICAN Office on 
account of Patent Office business for the week ending 
Saturday, Oct. 13, 1855 :— 


W,N. G., of Ct., $30; IJ. 0., of N. Y¥., $30; M. P., of | 


Vt., $25; J. & S., af Me., $30; C. D. F., of N.J., $30; D. 


E. H., of N. Y., $32; M. P., of N. Y., $30; S. B., of N.j 


Y., $55; J.P.,of Ga., $25: S.& S.M.C., of Ct., $25; J. 


' B., of N. Y., $30; J. W. K.,of N. H., $55; B. B. B, of R- 
| 1, $50; J. L. P., of N. Y., $30; H. M.P., of N. J., $26; 


T.B., of L. L, $30; G. R. J.,of N. Y., $30; J. A. K., of N. 
Y., $100; J.H., of Iowa, $25; A. F. W.,of Ky., $30; G. 
W.C, of O., $30: W.P. DeS., of Pa. $25; J. B.E., of 
Miss., $25; G. W. B., of Ct., $30; D. W. H., of Mo. $25; 
E. W.B., of Ill, $50; W. W. W., of Mass., $30; J. J. J, 
of Mass., $10; J. D., of N. Y., $30; J. S. L., of Mass., $25 ; 
H. & C., of O., $50; J. S., of L. 1, $27; W.A.K, of N. 
Y., $25; A. D., of 111.,$25; E.A.P., of N. Y., $55; L. 
F., of N. Y.,$20; J. W.P,, of Mich., $30; A.M,, of N. 
Y., $25; C.& P,, of O., $30; J. B.,of N. Y., $30; C.M. 
S., of Mass., $25; P. W.,of Pa., $25; H.& M., of $25 ; 
W.D.UH., of Mass., $25; J. M., of R.1., $25; B. K., of N. 
J.,$25; W.L., of Md., $40; R.Y.H., of N. Y., $10: T. 
F. T., of N. ¥., $30; W. P.C., of La., $25; T. D., of N. 
Y., $27; B. O. R., of N. Y.,$15; H. W. H., of N. Y., $25; 
J.11., Jr., of Wis., $25. 


Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with 
the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, Oct. 13 :— 

S.M., of N. 1.; W. H. M., of Mass.; W. P.C., of La.’; 
M.P., of Vt.; H.M. P., of N.J.; 1.3.0.,0f N.¥.; S. & 
S.M.C., of Ct.; S.A. K,of S C.; 1.D, of N.Y... B. 
O. R., of N.Y.; E.W.B.,of UL; J.B. E., of Miss.; A. 
M., of N. Y.; W. A. K.,of N.Y.; D.E.H., of N. Y.; J. 
Ll., of Iowa; J.McM., of Ky.; D. W.H.,of Mo.; J. K., 
of L.1.; J.S. L., of Mass.; A. D., of 11.; G.W.B., of 
Ct.; H. W.H., of N.Y.; J. H., Jr, of Wis.; S. B., of N. 
Y.; B. E.,of N.J.; P. W., of Pa., C. M. S., of Mass. ; 
W.P. DeS., of Pa.; H. & M., of O.; W. D. H., of Mass. ; 
L. M. B., of N. Y.; J. M., of R.1.; St. J.,& B.,of N. ¥. 

_—_ <b 
Important Ikems. 

Mopr1is—We shall esteem it a great favor if inventors 
will always attach their names to such models as they 
send us. It will save us much trouble, and prevent the 
liability of their being mislaid. 


Parent Laws anp Guipre To Inventors.—This pam- 


touching the rules and regulations of the Patent Office. 
Price 12 1-2 cents per copy. A Circular, giving in- 
structions to inventors in regard to the size and proper 
construction of their models with other useful informa- 
tion to anapplicant for a patent, is furnished gratis at 
thisotfice upon application by mail. 


Subscribers or exchanges who are entitled, tothe paper 
and fail toreceive it regularly are desired to inform us 
that any omission may be corrected. Missing numbers 
are furnished gratuitously where the fault rests with the 
pubiishers. 


Parent Cuaimrs—Persons desiring the claim of any in- 


: shop 92feet by 60, and brass foundry 25 feet by 15. 
i above were built about four years since, in the most sub- 


vention which has been patented within fourteen years : 
‘ which the worksare amply supplied, are of the most ap- : 


can obtain a copy by addressing a letter to this office, 
stating the name of the patentee, and enclosing $1 as 


fees for copying. 
———-___~> + <ai> + 
Literary Notices. 


Tre NauricaL Macazine—The October number of 
this Mayazine commences a new volume, increased in 
size and improved in appearance. A new department, 
under the charge of a naval officer, is added ‘to it, and 


there can be no doubt of the ability engaged in making a | 


most useful and able magazine—the only one of the kind 
in the world. It should receive a hearty support from 
our ship-carpenters, marine engineers, andall those in- 
terested in the nautical affairs of our country. Kvery 
numb-r is illustrated by figures relating to nautical archi- 
tecture, such as diaurams of new vessels. It is published 
by Griffiths & Bates, 115 Nassau st. 


Tue DesertE D Wire—By Mrs. Emma D.E. N.South- 
worth. Vhisgifted authoress has more names than are 
usually awarded to humanity; but then she has more 
brains, and who shall say that the two properties ought 
notto go hand in hand. Mrs. Southworth has, for along 
time, helda high place among female literati. 
work she produces evinces a high grade of talent. Her 
style is easy, pathetic. and sometimes thriiling. The pre- 


sent work is one of her hest tor descriptive scenes and | 
. vividness in depicting character. 


It_will make the fair 
ones weep, we are quite sure. J. B. Peterson, 2 Ches- 
nut Street isthe publisher, and he has done his work 
well. 


Every | 


12mo. pp. 536, bold cleart ype, smooth white paper. ' 


} 


, that a very large proportion of all the patents applied for | 
‘in the U. S., go through our agency. 


; street, New York; 32 


|! minute from a one horse or less, to an eight horse power 


IMPORTANT TO INVENT. | 


practical experience in soliciting PATENTS in this 

nd foreign countries, beg to give notice that they con- 
tinue to offertheir services to all who may desire to se- 
cure Patents at home or abroad. | 

Over three thousand Letters Patent have been issued, 
whose papers were prepared at this Office, and on an 
average jiftcen, or one-tiird of allthe Patents issued each 
week, are on cases which are prepared at our Agency. 

An able corps of Engineers, Examiners, Draughtsmen, 
and Specification writers are in constant employment, 
which renders us able to prepare applications on the 
shortest notice, while the experience of a long practice, 
and facilities which few others possess, we are able to 
give the most correct counsels to inventors in regard to ! 
the patentability of inventions placed before us, for ex- 
amination. 

Private consultations respecting the patentability ofin- 
ventions are heldfree of charge, with inventors, at our | 
office, from 9 A. M., until4 P. M. Parties residing at a 
distance are informed that it is generally unnecessary for 
them to incur the expense of attending in person, as all | 
the steps necessary to secure a patent can be arranged by | 
letter. A rough sketch and description of the improve- 
ment should be first forwarded, which we will examine 
and give an opinion as to patentability, without charge. 
Models and fees can be sent with safetyfrom any part of 
the country by expfess. In this respect New York is 
more accessible than any other city in our country. 

Circulars of information will be sent free of postage to ; 
any one wishing to learn the preliminary steps towards | 
making an application. 

In addition to the advantages which the long experience ! 
and great success of our firm in obtaining patents present | 
to inventors, they are informed that all inventions pat- | 
ented through our establishment, are noticed, at the prop- 
er time,in the Scrxenriric AMERICAN. his paper is | 
read by not less than 100,000 persons every week, and en- 
joys a very wide spread and substantial in fluence. 

lost of the patents oltained by Americans in foreign 
countries are secured through us; while it is well known 


Te UNDERSIGNED having had Tew years" 
a 


MUNN & CO. 

American and Foreign Patent Attornies, 128 Fulton | 
Kssex Strand, London; 29 Boule- , 

yard St. Martin, Paris; 6 Rue D’Or Brussels. j 


REDGING MACHINES AND EXCAVATORS 

—Suited to all sorts of excavation. under any circum- 
stances, may be had of D. S. Howard, constructed after 
his latest improvements to suit any location, at prices va- 
rying from $5,000 to $50,000, according to size and capaci- 
ty, &c, Agood machine for the purpose of deepening 
channels from two to three feet to ten or twelve, capable 
of raising 1,000 cubic yards of clay into lighters, in ten 
hours, by the help of three men and one cord of good 
wood, or its equivalent in coal, will cost about $10,000, 
with all the conveniencies necessary for clearing chan- 
nels of common excavations, and depositing it in lighters. 
For further particulars apply to Pruyn & Lansing, or 
A. Low, Franklin Foundry, Albany, N. Y., who will 
furnish machines on short notice. 

6 2* D.S. HOWARD. 


FINS Movean, TO CAPITALISTS and others. Dr. 
‘or 


J.S. Morgan, of Highland, I11., has taken outa patent ; 

a valuable improvement in windmills. his is the | 
most economical and best motive power formany 
ses now extant. 


urpo- 
The same machine can be changed in one 


or more, if desired. It is so simply constructed that any 
ordinary mechanic can make one; and the cost js but a 
trifle as compared with other motive powers. There is 
one now in successful operation near this place, and the 
most skeptical can be convinced that it is all that it is 
re ommended to be. Any person wishing information on 
individual, county, or other State rights, or wish to take 
ateuts abroad will please address Dr. J. S. Morgan, or 
ohn Blottver, Highland, Madison Co., Ill. 1* 


KIRCHHOF, Model Maker for Inventors, &c 


e number of successful models he has made are the | 
best references as to his practical abilities, and his scien- | 
tific and mechanical experience in the most varied ; 
branches. 62" | 


RON WORKS FOR SALE—The_ Globe Iron | 

Works, situated in, and extendingf rom 33rd to 34th sts., ; 

and directly upon the line of the Hudson River Railroad | 

andthe North River. ‘This property consists of nineteen | 

lots of ground, with machine shop thereon, 140 feet by 60, | 

and three stories high; a foundry 104 feet by 50; boner 
The 


stantial maimer, all of brick, with slate roofs and copper 
gutters through out, and for streng th and durability are un- | 
surpassed by any in the city; they were constructed with | 
especia) reference to locomotive, and heavy engine and 
rail work, and the location is admirably adapted to that i 
business. ‘I'he engines and boilers, and all the tools, with : 


proved style and workmanship, and now in exceJlent run- ° 
ning and working order. The tools will be sold either ' 


, with Or separate from the buildings and lots. For terms, | 


H 
I 


lowa ty 1855.—Mr. N. Uowe Parker is the author ofa ' 


very excellent volume of over 250 pages, filled with val- 
uable information respecting far-west Iowa. It is, in fact. 
ncomplete hand-book of the State, and conveys a clear 
knowledge of aJl_ her multitudi:.ous resources, agricultu- 
ral, mineralogical, geological, her manufactures, water 
powers, timber lands, 
schools, churches, &c. Useful information is also given 
for immigrants and strangery. The work is illustrated 
with a number of fine engravings of public buildings and 


soils, her rat] roads, population, ‘ 


Chicago, Hi.; Keen & Lee, pub- 


Inpra, Cura, and Japan, by Bayard Tay lor.—It can- ° 


not he denied, we think, that Rayard Taylor is the great- 
est Hying,American traveler, and that he is no Jess distin- 
guished as anarrator of what he hasseen. This volume 
contains the account of his travels in the above-named , 
countries, and is, we think, the hest written of any that has 
come from his pen. The style is more simple, and has 
less of the personal grand _‘ourish which, to us, marred 
He was attached to the 
United Mxpedition to Japan. and his accounts of that won: 
Is 


in India, however, are the most thrilling ancl attractive ; ; 
his descriptions of men and scenery are graphic and spirit- ; 


ed, for he writes with a_singular flow of spirits,is never j 


dull, and never prosy. Putnam & Co., Park Place, are ; 
the publishers. 
Sauaper's CoAcHMAKER’s MaGaztnr.—The October | 
num! er of this magazine contains quite a number of en- | 
gravings illustrating various improvements in the art of: 
coach and ! 

, The office of the Coachmaker’s Magazine in this city, is 
! No. 106 Elizabeth Street. The editor and proprietor is | 
C. W. Saladee, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tue Country Grenrieman, published at Albany, N. : 
Y., by Luther Tuck: r, is one of the best papers that we 
take up. It is always richly stocked with useful informa: 

: bon about farming, gardening, and general fire-side mis- 
cellany. 


carriage making, and its kindred branches. ! 


. approved kind, etc. 


iy 


i; well as of optical, mathematical, and philosophical In- | 


!TER & PLASS, foot of East 30th street, New York. 


, power, four of 2, 25, and 30, at reduced prices. 


; Chestnut street, Phil 


: son’s Patent Valves, good, strong, substantial, plain finish, 


&c., which will be made easy, inquire on the premises, 
or f G. B. HARTSON, 1028 Broadway, or A. SMITH, 
44 


4 
| VHE NEW YORK DAILY SUN—Is forwarded by 


‘ Gi CHENCIS MACHINERY DEPOT—No.163 Green- 
wich street, New 1 ork, keeps always on hand, Lathes, 
Planers, Drills, Steam ligines, Woodworth’s Patent Plan- 
ing Mach ines, Helting, &c., in great variety. Tools fur- 
nished of’ any size, to order, and of the Lest quality. 
4 6* roprietor. 


pata great bargain. 
‘or a 


IL! OIL! ONL !—For railroads, steamers, and for 
machinery and burning—Pease’s Improved Machine- 
ry and Burning Oil] willsave fifty per cent., and will not 


‘gum. This oil possesses qualities vitally essential for lubri- 


cating and burning, and found in no other oil. It is of 


| fered to the public upon the most reliable, thorough, and 


practical test. Our most skillful engineers and machinists 
Pronounce it superior and cheaper than any other, and 
the only oi] that is in all cases reliable and will not gum. 
‘The Scientific American, after several tests, pronounced 
it “ superior to any other they have ever used for machin- 


-ery.” For sale only by the inventor and manufacturer. 


EASE, 61 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
N. B,—Reliable orders filled for any part of the United 


States and Europe. 4tf 
CENTS A-YEAR_Or 16 monthsfor $l. THE 
i v #5) NEW YORK WEEKLY SUN is nee sent to 


subscribers at the following very low rates, payable in 


; advance :—One copy, 3 months, 25 cts.; 6 months, 50 cts.; 


1 year, 75 cts. ; 16 months, $1; 3 copies,1 year, $2; 8cop- 
ies, $5 ; 13 copies, $8 ; 25 copies $15—with engravings.— 
The postage within the State is only 13 cents a year—out 
of the State 2% cents a-year. No traveling agents are em- 
ployed. Specimen copiessent gratis. Allletters should 
be post paid and directed to MOSES S§S. BEACH, 
Sun Office, N. Y 


the early mails to country subscribers at $4 per an- 
num, or $1 per quarter, payable in advance. The postage 
under the present law is as follows : to any post office in 
the State of New York, 78 cents per year, payable quar - 
terly in advance. Outof New York State, but within 
the United States, $1,56 per year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. MUSES S. BEACH, Publisher, 

4 Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts. 


A. L. ACKERMAN, 
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AW GUMMERS—Manufactured a 
Y., by G. H. PRESCOTT, 


FEW GENTLEMEN, thoroughly acquainted 

\. with the selling of Rights of Patent can find a very 
desirable opportunity for operation a large scale. None 
but experienced persons need apply to J. L. D., box 2627. 


BeRgAP LOOMS—We have on hand twenty 8-4, 
® Plain Looms, for cotton goods, with two shades 
which were made for a company, who, after ordering, 
made other arrangements. ‘‘he Looms will now be sold 
For full particulars, apply personally, 
dress “ ‘the Ames Manufacturing Co.,” Chicopee, 
Mass. 34 


MPOR'TANT INVENTION — Patented August Mth, 
1855. “ Garratt’s Metal’ for Journal Boxes of all kinds, 
It is anti-friction, absorbs the oil, not liablle to break, it 
can be made cheaper than either brass or Babbitt metal, 
and after many long and severe tests, has been found to 
surpass all other motals ever used for the purpose, For 
the purchase of either State, county, or shop rights under 
this patent, apply to JOS. GARRA', Senr., Madison, 
Indiana. 2tf 


MPORTANT TO ENGINEERS AND MACHIN- 
B isTs—NOMCE—Those wishing to oblain the eenu- 
ine articles of Metallic Oiland Grease, should send their 


. orders direct to the manufacturer, AUGUSTUS YOCK- 


i { : ‘ has removed to 86 Duane street, near Broadway.— | 
phlet contains not only the laws but all information © C. ened ced my oadway 


NICY, Office 67 Exchange Place, New York. No A gents 
employed. 1 6m* 


ORCROSS ROTARY PLANING MACHINE.— 

‘The Supreme Court of the U. S., at the Term of 1853 

and 1854, having decided that the patent granted to Nich- 

olas G. Norcross, of date Feb, 12, 1860, for a Rotary Pla- 

ning Machine for Planing Boards and Planks 1s not an 

infringement of the Woodworth Patent. 

Rights to use the N.G. Norcross’s patented machine 
can be purchased on application to N. G. NORCROSS, 
. 208 Broadway, New York. 

Office for sale of rights at 208 Broadway, New York. 
Boston, 27 State street, and Lowell, Mass, 42 6m* 


OILER PLATE PUNCHES—Rust’s Patent—the 
best Punch yet invented, is for sale by S. CU. HILLS, 
12 Platt street, N. Y. 1tf 


W EXEILATION The undersigned has devised and 

patented the only system by which a spontaneous 
ventilation can be effectually carried out in buildings, 
vessels, railroad cars, &c., and will sel] to parties desirous 


of purchasing of the same ata reasonable price. Address 
H. RUTTA N, Coburg Canada. p 49 13* 


Reference—T. D. Stetson, 19 Beekman st., New York. 


174 West 28th street, New York. 

A’ AN'TED—A Machine for making a miter dovetail 
on bexas. It wasinvented about twenty yeorsago, | 
and is much used in making soap and candle boxes. A | 
person having a good one will find a purchaser by ad- | 
dressing box 187. Harrisburg, Pa. 6 2* | 
ae 
>» MACHINIST’ | 


ice of CARPEN- : 


SUPERIOR AND IMPRO 
Tools can be obtained at shor 
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{ yror SALE—tTwo Tew: 15 horse Engines, of the best j 


materials and workmanship: also one of 2 horse ; 
A _ L- 
4 


| 

- — ~ — =e | 
acs TOOVS—Manu facturers, Mechanics | 
| 


BORN, No. 4 Howard street, New Maven, Ct. 


and Railroad Supplies, Locomotive and Stationary 
Kingines, Ashcroft’s Steam Gauges, Koilers, ‘rip ltam- 
mers, Helting, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Water | 
Wheels, Pumps, Blowers, Wrought Iron Tackle Blocks, 
FOSTER & LEACH, 

2% Broadway, N. Y., 


&c. 
313* 
wi TROUGHIT TRON PAIPF—Roiler Fines, Globe 
Valves, Cocks, Steam Gauges, (tauge Cocks, Oil : 
Cups, and every variety of fittings and fixtures for steam, 
water, and gas, manufactured and suld by JAMES 0. : 
MORSE & CO., No. 79 John st., N.¥ 49 1i* 


¥ ACHHINIST®’ TOOLS—Meriden Machine Co. 
{ have on hand at their New York Office, 15 Gold 
street, a great variety of Machinists’ Torls, Hand and 

Power Punching Presses, Forcing Pumps, Machine Belt- |! 
ing, &c., all of the best quality. Factory West Meriden, : 
Conn. 2 13* 


NGINEERING.—The undersigned is prepared to 

furnish specifications, estimates, plans in general or 
detail of steamships, steamboats, propellers, hizsh and low 
pressure engines, boilers and inachinery of every descrip- 
tion, Broker in steam vessel-, machinery, boilers, &c. 
General Agent for Ashcroft’s Steam and Vacuum (Fauces, 
Allen & Noyes’ Metallic Self-adjustiny Conical Packing, 
Faber’s Water Guage, Sewell’s Salinometers, Dudgeon’s 
Hydraulic Lifting Press, Roebling’s Patent Wire Rope for 
hoisting and steering purposes, Machinery Oil of the most 


CUARLES W. COPELAND, 
Consulting Engineer, 64 Broadway. 


43 eowtf 


HAVE NOW ON HAND A FULL STOCK 


of our celebrated Swiss Drawing Instruments, as 


struments, of the best make. Illustrated catalogues fur- 
nished gratis ou anplication. AMSLER & WIRAZ, 201 
adelphia, Pa. 26 60w 


: TATION ARY STEAM ENINES FOR SALE—G 
~ Horizontal Engines with iron bed frames, and Jud- 


ed, that wil) do good service, say from 4 horse power, $215 
-0 3) horse power, $1,837. Pumps, oilers, and fixtures 
can also be supplied when needed. Address 

We3wtf S. C. HILLS, 12 Piatt st,, New York. 


} Saw Gummers, Ratchet Drills, &c. 


A B.ELY, Counsellor at Law, 52 Washington street, 
@ Boston, wil) give particular attention to Patent 


Cases. Helers to Messrs. Munn & Uo., Scientific Ameri- 
can. 16 ly* 
Woe CELEBRAT’D PORTABLE TRAM 


ngines and Saw Mills, Bogardus’ Iorsepowers, 
Sinut Machines, Saw and Grist Mill irons and Gearing, 
Orders for light and 
heavy forging and castings executed with dispatch. 
8 ly* LUGAN VAIL & CO., 9 Gold st., N.Y. 


RAIN MULLS - EDWARD HARRISON, of New 

Haven, Conn., has on hand for sale, and is constantly 
manufacturing to order, a great variety of his approved 
Jviour and Grain Mills, including Bolting Machinery, Ele 
yators, complete with Mills ready for use. Orders ad- 
dressed as above to the patentee, who is the exclusive 
menufacturer, will be supplied with the latest improve- 
ments. Cut sent to applications, and all mills warranted 
to give satisfaction. 45 tf 


ype WER PLANERS—Persons wanting Iron Planers 
of superior wormanship, and that always give satis 

faction, are recoinmended to the New Haven Manulactnr- 

ing Company, New Haven, Conn. 40t 


| ATHES, PL/ 
A Tools of the bes ption on hand and made to 
order by SHRIVER & BROS., Cumberland, Md., (on 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R., midway between baltimcze 
and the Ohio River.) 43UF 


APREWS & 1¥*_Commission Merchants, 
ke Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Steam Wuagines 
Machinists’ Tools, Belting, &c., Importers and Dealers in 
Manolacturers’ Articles; No’ 67 Pine street, N. Y. 23 ly 


RES WAVEN MFG. CQ.—Machinists’ Tools, Iron 
IXY “Planers, Ungine and Wand Lathes, Drills, Holt Cut- 
ters, Gear Cutters, Chucks, &c., on hand and finishing. 
These ‘Tools are of superior quality, and are for sale low 
for cash or approved paper. For cuts giving full descrip- 
tion and prices, address, “ New Haven Manufacturing 
Co.’’ New Haven, Conn. 40 tf 


HE EUROPEAN MINING JOURNAL, BAIL- 

|. way and Commercial Gazette. A weekly newspa- 

per, forming a complete history of the Commercial and 
Scientific Progressof Mines and Itailways, and a care full 

collated Synopsis, with numerous IJustrations,of all 

New Inventions and Improvements in Mechanics and 

Civil Engineering. Office 26 Fleet street, London. Price 
$6,50 per annum. 36 tf 
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Science and Art. 


A Moon of the Moon. 

We have received a letter from HE, B. Ken- 
rick, of Cambridgeport, Mass., in which he | 
states he has discovered, by “unentranced | 
clairvoyance,” a Junagen—composed wholly of | 
gas—revolving round the moon. He announces | 


this discovery now, because there is to be a} 
lunar eclipse on the 25th of this month, during | 
some part of which he supposes a bright spot: 
of solar light may bereflected through the cen- 
ter of the dwnagen’s disk, and discoverable by 
a telescope, thus affording evidence of the Ju- 
nagen being located about two degrees from 
the moon’s disk. This lunagen is a mass of 
gas, having a diameter three-fifths that of the 
moon, and a period of revolution amounting 
to thirty-one hours. 

Itis our opinion that Mr. Kenrick must have 
mistaken some flitting cloud in the upper re- 
gions for a gaseous attendant of our venerable 
globe’s satellite. The astronomers of the pres; 
ent day are great on gas; the most of them 
can see far back into the time when the whole 
universe was nothing but gas; and some of 
them can see aring of gas round the earth. 
We must, however, give the palm to Mr Ken- 
rick for subtle examinations of the heavens, 
he having becn able to discover such a minute 
gas bag in a part where no such thing 
was expected. This dunagen, however, may 
be composed of gas projected from some re- 
cent eruption of Tycho—the great burning 
mountain of the moon—and as we have no 
telegraph to these regions, no surprise should 
be felt at the general ignorance prevailing on 


the subject. 
———_—__——<> + p> + 
Apples as Food. 


This fruit is exceedingly abundant this year, : 
and, as a consequence, the price of it is reas- 
onable. The working people in our cities do 
not, as a-general thing, regard apples as food, 
but merely as a luxury; this is especially the 
case with our foreign population. But apples 
are not estimated according to their real value 
as an article of food; they hold a low rank in | 
the estimation of most persons in comparison | 
with potatoes, so far as it relates to their nu- 
tritive qualities, whereas the best qualities of 
apples are perhaps superior. In Cornwall, Eng- 
land, the peasantry consider ripe mellow apples 
superior to potatoes as food, and nearly equal 
to wheaten bread. In many parts of Europe 
the laboring people eat sliced apples with their 
daily bread, and make a hearty healthy meal 
of them. The finest apples in the world are 
raised in the United States, and the working 
people in our cities would do well to use more 
of them for food, especially during the fall and 
winter seasons, when they can be obtained 
cheap. We hope yet to be able to eat 
apples during the midst of summer (at fair 
and reasonable prices.) as sweet in flavor and 
rich in nutriment as when plucked from the tree. 
Much attention is now directed to their perfect 
preservation during summer’s heat and win- 


ter’s cold. 
——_—_—9 + <> + oe 
Rendering Teeth Insensible to Pain. 


The Dublin Hospital Gazette states that dis- 
eascd teeth have been rendered insensible to 
pain by a cement composed of Canada balsam 
and slacked lime, which is to be inserted in 
the hollow of a tooth, like a pill. It is stated 
that such pills afford immediate relief in all 
toothaches but chronic cases of inflammation. 
This remedy for toothache is simple, safe, 


and can easily be tried by any person. 
i > i © 
A Polar Coal Region. 


E. Meriam, the Brooklyn meteorologist, 
states that the Arctic Zone is not a barren 
waste. It willin time be found one of the 
richest mineral districts of the globe. Coal is 
abundant there as far north as beyond latitude 
15 degs. 
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Gold in the Ciimea. 

It is asserted by a Dr. F. Maynard, of Paris 
that there is an abundance of gold in the 
Crimea, and that in ten years it will become 
the “El Dorado” of the “Old World.” 


: mp. + a> oe 
E. Meriam states that a mumber of earth- 


quakes must have taken place at various points 


on the earth’s surface this season. 


Scientific American, 


GODDARD’S PATENT BRIDLE REIN. 


The accompanying figure illustrates the im- 
provement in bridle reins for the better man- 
agement of horses, for which a patent was 
granted to Kingston Goddard, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the 24th of July last. The figure rep- 
resents the curb bridle applied to a snaffle bri- 
dle—compound snaffle and curb bit. The 
curb and snafile bits have long since been com- 
bined with a separate and independent bridle 
for each, but this involves a mass of reing in 
the hand, which is very troublesome to the 
rider or driver, producing confusion when a 
horse takes a sudden start. 


The object of this invention is to employ the 
combined snaffle and curb bits, and avoid the 
inconvenience and danger arising from the use 
of twoseparate reins. Thenature of it consists 
in making the snaffle rein or bridle, tubular for 
a small portion of its length, on each side, and 
passing the curb rein through such tube, then 
out near the hand of the driver, forming a loop 
to be grasped by the hand in cases of danger, 
to control the curb bit. 

a is one of the levers of the curb bit, of the 
usual construction. 6 isaring, to which is 
secured one end of the snaffle rein,e At the 


lower end of the lever is another ring, d, to 
which is secured the curb rein, e. The oppo- 
site side of the bridle and reins is the same as 
the nigh side. The snaffle rein, c, is made tu- 
bular from about nine inches from the bit, as 
shown at g, in the detached open rein, C. The 
rein, ¢, receives the curb rein at the junction, e, 
as shown, and it (the curb rein,) comes out 
again ath, in the detached rein, near the place 
where the snaffle rein is grasped by the hand. 
The curb rein forms a loop, 7, near the hand of 
the driver or rider, and it is thus ready to be 
grasped in case of danger, to rein up the ani 


mal. The tubular part of the snaffle rein is 
made sufficiently large to allow the curb rein, 
e, to pass through it; the latter should be of a 
cord, or round form, and of sufficient strength. 
For ordinary riding or driving, one rein only is 
grasped by the hand, but in case of the horse 
starting off,orwhen an accident occurs requiring 
him to be instantly stopped, the curb rein ati 
is convenient for the hand to control the animal 
suddenly and effectually. 

More information may be obtained by letter 
addressed to Mr. W. B. Goddard, at Knorr 
& Nece’s, Sadlery Warehouse, Philadelphia. _ 


MORGAN’S PATENT WINDMILL. 


The accompanying engravings represent an 
improvement in Windmills for which a patent | 
was granted to J. S. Morgan, of Highland, 
Madison Co., IIl., on the 17th of July last. Fig. j 
1 is a side elevation of the windmill, and fig. 2 
is a top view of it. Similar letters refer to like 
parts. 

The nature of the invention consists in hav- ; 
ing the sails or wings attached to the ends of ; 
horizontal radial armg or wings, and arranged 
in pairs, oe above and one below the end of 
each arm, the sails or wings being connected 
by pinions, so that they will rise and fall si- 
multaneotsly. The sails or wings have cords 
attached to them, to which weights are con- | 
nected and arranged so that a greater or less , 
area of the wings or sails will be presented to 
the action of the wind accor ing to its veloc- | 
ity, and the mill will be made to receive uniform 


motion therefrom, however variable it may be. 


ountenaenaiaat 


A represents a vertical shaft. The lower 
end of it runs in a suitable step, a, and its up- 
per end is fitted in a suitable bearing, 4, at- 
tached to proper frame-work. To the top of 
the shaft there is attached a hub or boss, c, to 
which horizontal radial arms, d, are connected, 
any suitable number being employed. The 
ends of these arms are connected to a rim, B, 
which serves to brace them. At the ends of 
the arms, d, there are attached small plates, e, 
and center plates, e’, two plates on each arm. 
These plates form bearings for two shafts, / /, 
that is, two shafts to each arm, one being di+ 
rectly over the other, and connected by pinions, 
g g, which gear into each other. To the 
shafts, f J, there are attached wings or sails, 4 
h, one to each shaft. The wings or sails may 
be formed of cloth, wood, sheet metal, or any 
proper material. If constructed of cloth, the 
cloth, of course, will be stretched over frames, 


ce. To each wing or sail there is attached a 
cord or chain, 7, at about the center of their 
edges, as shown in fig. 1. These cords or 
chains are connected to cords or chains, 7, which 
pass through pulleys, &, attached to the rim, B. 
and through pulleys, 7, in the hub or boss, c, 
The lower ends of the cords or chains, 7, have 
weights, m, attached to them, as shown in fig 
1. In consequence of each pair of shafts, f /, 
being connected by pinions, g g, one shaft will 
move simultaneously with the other, and also 
the sails or wings, 4 h, but in opposite direc- 
tions, that is, towards or from each other. 

When the mill is in operation, the wind will 
open or expand the sails or wings, and cause 
the wind wheel to rotate, the wings or sails 
being in a vertical position, but the wind can- 
not throw the wings or sails over or beycnd a 
vertical position without raising the weights, 
m, the cords or chains, 7, being of sucha length 
to allow this. The weights when notraised by 
the action of the sails or wings, rest upon a 
circular plate attached to the vertical shaft, A. 
Thus it will be seen that a light or moderate 
breeze will expand the sails so that they will 
be in a vertical position, and present their 
whole surface or area to the action of the wind ; 
but if the wind increases, the wings or sails 
will be thrown over or beyond a vertical po- 
sition, raising the weights, m, and presenting a 
less area or surface to the wind, and conse- 
quently equalizing the speed of the mill. The 
wings or sails, of course, close when moving in 
the face, or towards the wind, as the weights 
only act upon them when moved in one direc- 
tion. 

This is another windmill presented to the at- 
tention of the public. The object of the im- 
provement is to obtain a simplemeans of self- 
regulating the sail surface, to be exposed to 
the wind according to the force of the latter. 

More information respecting it may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to the patentee at 
Highland, Ill. See advertisement on another 


page. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


This work differs materially from other publications 
being an ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, devoted chief- 
ly tothe promulgation of information relating to the va 
rious Mechanic and Chemic Arts, Industrial Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, Patents, Inventions, Engineering, Mill- 
work, and all interests which the light of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE is calculated to advance. 

Every number of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
contains Eight Large Pages, of reading, abundantly illus 
trated with ENGRAVINGS,—all of them engraved ex 
pressly for this publication. 

Allthe most valuable patented discoveriesare delin- 
eated and described in its issues,so that, as respects in- 
ventions, it may be justly regarded as an ILLUST'RA- 
TED REPERTORY, where the inventor may learn 
what has been done before him in the same field which 
he is exploring, and where he may bring tothe world a 
knowledge of his own achievements. 

REPORTS OF U.S. PATENTS granted are also pub- 
lished every week, including Ojtctai Conies of all the 
PATENT CLAIMS. These Claims are published in 
the Scienriric AMERICAN in advance of all other pa- 


THE 
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Mechanics, Inventors, Engineers, Chemists, Manufac- 
turers, Agriculturists, and People in every prefession of 
hfe, will fnd the Scientiric American to be of great 
valu intheir respective callings. Its counsels and sug- 
gestions will save them Idundreds of Dollars annually, 
besides affording them a continual source of knowledge, 
the experience of whichis beyond pecuniary estimate, 
Much might be added in this Prospectus, to prove that 
the Screnriric American is a publicatich which every 
Inventor, Mechanic, Artisan, and Engineer in the United 
States should patronize; but the publication is so thor: 
oughly lenown throughout the country, thet we refrain 
from occupyingfurther space. 

THRMS :—S$2 a-year ; $1 for half a year, 

Southern, Western, Canada Money, ot Post Office 
Stamps taken at their par value for subscriptions. Let- 
tetsshould be directéd (invariably post-paid) to 

MUNN «&iCO., 
128 Fualton street, New York 
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